





Public CLaction Sales 


Hlovember 26 at 8:15 p.m 


RENAISSANCE AND 
XIX CENTURY 
PAINTINGS 
Collection Formed by the Late 


FRANCIS WILSON 


SOLD BY ORDER OF MRS FRANCIS WILSON 


AND PROPERTY OF 
OTHER OWNERS 


RENAISSANCE PAINTINGS 
{doration of the Magi 


(School of) von CLEVE 
after the painting in the Dresden Museum 


The Holy Family ANTWERP MANNERIST 
{dulteress Before Christ LUCAS CRANACH 
Portrait of Margaret Schottin 

CONRAD FABER 
Philip Herbert, 4th Earl of Pembroke 

VAN DYCK 

And works by Antoniazzo Romano, Van Stry. 
Michiel Simons and others. 

XIX CENTURY PAINTINGS 
Francis, 4th Earl of Guilford LAWRENCE 
The Young Mother JOSEF ISRAELS 
ADOLPH SCHREYER 
James Madison, After Gilbert Stuart 

WILLIAM DUNLAP 


In addition there are works by George Inness, 
Davies. J. Francis Murphy; also Dutch XIX 
century examples by Anton Mauve, Willem 
and Jacob Maris and others. Among the 
French paintings are works by Ziem, Dau- 
bigny, Diaz, Couture. 


ON VIEW FROM NOVEMBER 20 
Illustrated Catalogue 50¢ 


The Outpost 


Mov. 30—Dee. 1, 2, i, 4 at 2 

RENAISSANCE JEWELRY 

PAINTINGS AND OTHER 
ART PROPERTY 


Property from the Estate of the Late 


MRS HENRY WALTERS 


SOLD UNDER DIRECTION OF H. HOWARD BABCOCK AND SAFI 


DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. OF BALTIMORE, EXECUTORS 
GREEK AND ETRUSCAN JEWELRY 


\lso wrought gold reproductions of Greek and 


Graeco-Roman jewelry: Egyptian. Graeco- 
other antiquities: 
Renaissance jewelry. Modern jewelry. Gold 


boxes and bibelots. 


Roman. Etruscan and 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


MINIATURES OF THE XVIL-XVITL CENTURY 


At the 


FRENCH FURNITURE AND 
DECORATIONS 
including reproductions by Durand of Paris 
PAINTINGS 
Including works by Cassatt, Raffaelli, 


Dyck. Gainsborough. 
Hoppner. Ziem, Boudin and Corot. 


Van 


Masquerier, Dupont. 


XVII CENTURY SEVRES PORCELAINS 
MARBLE SCULPTURES 


by Faleonet and others 


Georgian and sterling silver. Chinese porce- 


lains and semi-precious mineral carvings. 
Table glass. Fine Minton, Sévres. Coalport. 
Lenox, Cauldon and other table porcelains. 
Laces and linens. Brussels tapestries. Oriental 


rugs and carpets. 


ON VIEW FROM NOVEMBER 27 
Illustrated Catalogue $1.00 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, lve 


30 EAST 57th STREET 





NEW YORK 22. N. *7 
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This year—more than ever 


THE PERFECT CHRISTMAS GIFT 
...a Whole year’s subscription to ART NEWS 


—at specially reduced Christmas rates*— 


20) ISSUES THROUGH THE YEAR 
ANNOUNCED BY 
THIS BEAUTIFUL 
CHRISTMAS CARD 
IN FULL COLORS 
INSCRIBED WITH 


YOUR NAME 


SAVING YOU MONEY AND TIME 


Solve your Christmas shopping problem in five minutes ...no waiting in 
crowded and depleted stores. The beautiful Christmas card (illustrated, in 
full colors, size 4 by 5% inches) which will announce your gift of Art News, 
inscribed by us with your name, is Hans Holbein’s “Portrait of Edward VI 
as Prince of Wales,” Mellon Collection, National Gallery of Art. Just fill in 
coupon below and mail it to us today—we will do the rest! 
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*REDUCED 


CHRISTMAS GIFT The Art Foundation, Inc., 136 East 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


RATES Send a year of ART NEWS, beginning with the Christmas Issue 
One subscription ; as a gift, at the special Christmas rates 
Add’l Subs. each 


To__ eee EO, |e 
Order 


ust be sent direct to us, not 
thro weh agents. “(Foreign Street. no ene ae ; ___ Street. 
We will count your renewal - _ - 
(regardless of expiration City and State City and State 
date) as the first subscription. 
If you wish, you may pay after 
January 1, 1944. 


MY GIFT CARD MY GIFT CARD 
SHOULD READ: SHOULD READ: 


from. ent 


[ YOU MAY ALSO RENEW MY OWN SUBSCRIPTION AT THESE SPECIAL RATES 


HARIRI 4 Sigmed————__ ontrintatonse 
PREMARIN Address 
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* BRANDIED AND POTTED — Our 
own Olde English Style Brandied Plum 
Pudding—heavy with candied fruits, 
brandy, suet, rum. In pottery bowl. 14 
lb., $1.88; 2/elb., $3.10; 5lb., $5.85 


eT \ 
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* WHISKEY CAKE — Aunt Martha's 
sensational Bourbon achievement made 
from an 1820 recipe. This festive fa- 
vorite has a quart of Bourbon to every 
6 Ibs. batter! 1 Ib. 10 oz. loaf, $2.75 





+ + + + + + + + HH OF 


*’‘TIS” EGG NOG—Rich, 
flavored REAL egg nog... add 
milk, cream or extra spirits. Contains 
many hard-to-get ingredients. Gift Bas- 
kets: 3 1-qt. bottles, $12.85; gallon jug, 

$13.85 


(All items shipped express collect) 
REQUEST NEW GIFT BOOKLET “N3” 











CONOR LETTERS 


S 
\ l i l l i] ill 
iM keepin me in 
1 with the if na 1 that | 
( ut ilso admire n 
ldic \t ! am through i 
l th l 1 late i th l 
t is th i ok 1a ’ 
l rary 
| ih TeCeCIVINE nagvaZine i 
1 gift through the generosity of an 


unknown friend. ‘This gift is greatly 
ippreciated and I would very much 
i | | ? 


LIK us person to Know it 
Yours, et 
Pvr. ANpReEw A. SMITH 
Port Banks, Mass 
SIR 
Elizabeth A. Mackay, in her de 


fense of Japanese art printed in yout 
May 15-31 issue, makes the assump 
tion that, 


is a Chinese, my criticism 


of Nipponese culture was based 
on nothing more than prejudice 
Though Miss Mackay is entirely 
free to set her own artistic stand 


irds, I do not feel that by labeling 


my views as being Hitlerian she is 
g 

in any way strengthening her own 

stand. 


Miss Mackay’s that I 


claimed Japanese art to be of in 


statement 
ferior quality because it was derived 
from the Chinese seems to suggest 
that she has missed the point en 
What I did that 
Japan “borrowed only the most su 
perficial methods from the Chinese”’ 


tirely say was 


and that, despite these obvious bor 
rowings, she was not inspired by 


the Chinese ideal. Indeed, Japan 
owes her artistic strangulation in 


great part to her national isolation 
ism. Had she exposed her island 
empire to more of the 
influence of outside intercourse, 
either Oriental, she 
might have ceased revolving in her 
own little orbit long enough to ab 
sorb some of their dignity and to 
cultivate a society more conducive 


civilizing 


Western or 


to creative expression. 

Miss Mackay says that I confuse 
politics and philosophy. The rela 
tionship that exists between art and 
the state can be seen only too plain 
ly in the eclipse of cultural life in 
Nazi Germany. Japanese individual 
ism has been stifled by the same 
type of military rule, except that it 
has been over a period of centuries 
rather than a decade. 

Painting, which replaced the 
plastic art, followed in the statue 
makers’ footsteps to the imperial 

| palace. Probably much more imagi 
nativeness was exercised in the later 
development of print-making, but it 
was never undertaken as a serious 
art endeavor and can be classed on 
a level with our own cartoons. 


When the I started the fad 


or prints they seemed to have been 


rench 


t 


motivated more by political objec 


tives 


than by aesthetic considera 
ions. | have discussed this subject 
Paul Gull 
Vollard and 


ilso with a number of French critics 


with the connoisseurs 


laume and Ambroise 


and they all agree to that. ‘The pro 
Japanese propaganda with which we 
were besieged for too many years 


led many to believe in the beautiful 
myth of a peaceful, artistic Japanese 
of Madame Butterfly style 


those days are long since 


fairvland 
But since 
past and Japan herself has torn away 
the mask 
I think it is time that we analyzed 


to reveal her barbarism, 
her culture as well as her politics 
Yours, etc 
Yun GE! 
New York City 


SIR 

his perhaps is late on questions 
March 
but Army life doesn’t allow prompt 


oncerming youl 1S-21 issue 
methods these days. 

\s an art student and painter, I 
1m very interested in surf painting 
As a man I am still very interested 
in the sea. I enjoyed Rosamund 
Frost’s Waugh the Waves 
Where might I find out more about 
Frederick J. Waugh, the man and 
books ot 


exist which can be referred to? 


and 


painter? Do any volumes 
Yours, etc. 
Rospert M. KIsKADDEN 
340th Engineers 
Camp Sutton, N. C. 


SIR 

I enjoy ART News very much but 
do wish you would publish more 
beautiful pictures in color and not 
of the extreme modernist 
or Surrealist type. We have just had 
a surfeit of last 
years and I feel it is the turn of us 
little 
now. There is so much ugliness in 
the world that there little 
point in giving so many pictures 


SO many 


them these two 


who love beauty to have a 
seems 


that can appeal only to a few ex 
tremusts. 

I have had all my past ART News 
bound they make lovely 
umes, full of interest and value. 


and vol 
Yours, etc. 
Emma M. 

Washington, D. C, 


THOM 


SIR: 

Your ART News magazine would 
be more appreciated showing more 
old and new masters but not too 
much so-called “‘modern art.”’ 

Yours, etc. 
FRANCES HAUSSNER 
Baltimore, Md. 


The Famous 


RAVENSCROFT 
GOBLET 


on display 
in 
The Antique Room 


beginning 


Wednesday, November 10 


Steuben Glass Inc. 
718 Fifth Ave., New York 
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VOLUME XLII, NUMBER 13 NOV. 15-30, 1943 


Entered as second-class matter Feb. 5. 1909, at the Post-Office, New 
York. N. Y¥.. under the Act of March 3. 1879 


Contents 


Eugene Berman: Figure in a Landscape, wash drawing included 
in the artist’s current one man show at the Julien Levy € & 














Galleries (see review on page 21) .Cover 
Editor’s Letters : ; a 
V ernissage : oo as | 
Baron Gros: Bonaparte at the Battle of Arcola, Frontispiece 5 CO LLECTION 
Art and Letters: War and Peace Aldous Huxley 9 
Chagall in Fall Bloom... v ok 
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INC. nhscated and removed, presumably According to «the Times’ corte k | ies 
to Germany, by the Nazi invaders spondent, Prof. A. Maiuri, Curator how WwW 1aTt 
rding to a report in the New f the Naples Museum, sent most seem 
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INVITATION 


is cordially extended to you to visit 
us at our new address and inspect— 


OUR COMPLETE 
RUG SERVICE 


A choice collection of Antique 
Oriental and European Rugs. 


A full assortment of domestic 
Broadloom and Chenille Carpets. | 


A skilled organization for 
cleaning, repairing, and altering 
carpets and rugs. 


KENT COSTIKYAN, inc. 


730 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Telephone ClIrcle 6-0412 
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EHNIoAGE 


W: Hf Alfred Barr's resignation from the directorship, the 


Museum of Modern Art is once more at a crossroads in 
the many-sided career it has managed to pack into fourteen 
vears of existence. While in that brief period enough execu 
tives indeed have come and gone on West s2rd Street, there 
seem now to be other issues involved than only the director 
going off to write a book. It is reasonable to suppose that the 
‘extreme pressure in an atmosphere of emergency, 
the ofhcial announcement spoke, 
broader fields of policy as well. 


of which 
have reached into 
If this is so, friends of the 
Museum will be gratified to learn its trustees recognize that a 
more integrated plan and operation are owing to the public 
of what is, after all, a national rather than a local institution. 

The activities of the Museum of Modern Art, from its very 
start, have been reviewed nowhere more extensively and svym- 
pathetically than in ART news. Under those circumstances, a 
few gratuitous words will not be confused, we hope, with re 
cent comment that has taken such forms as an obscene whis- 
pering campaign and the publication of anonymous letters 
which would be scurrilous were they not so childish. What- 
ever the degree of justification, there has lately been a strong 
wave of criticism of the Museum—and not all from the same 
quarters nor on the same grounds. Curiously, its very gamut is 
itself the key to the Museum’s own difficulties. 

What is this range of criticism? 


must 


The most articulate recently 
has been the anonymous whispering variety which scarcely dis- 
guised its emanation from the extreme right. 
wide range of academically-minded artists, 
friends—chauvinist and nationalist, to use labels less bandied 
but no less characteristic than “fascist’”—whose_sanity-in-art 
ideas correspond about to those of Herr Hitler’s purified, anti- 
“degenerate” Haus der Deutschen Kunst and reflect exactly the 
same degree of tolerance toward progress in art. Next loud, as 
usual, has been the extreme left—the bovs of the “art front” 
and others varying in hue from bright scarlet to pale pink, now 
left far out on a limb by their erstwhile fellow-believers who 
have found out what life really is. The new party-line has muf- 
fled most of them, but they still mumble about how the social- 
content they prize never gets its chance at the M. of M. A. 


It represents a 
critics, and their 


OW if that were all, the viewpoint of the man of taste 
would be simple. He would be safe in putting his faith 
in anything either of the two extremists just cited were opposed 
Alarmingly, however, the Museum has given the man of 
sia no policy on which he could consistently depend. It has. 
on the other hand, actually catered to both undeserving factions 
plus a number fashionably in between. Academic virtuosi hung 
among last vear’s sharp-focus magic-realists; proletarianizing, 
Rockefeller-caricaturing fellow-travelers are regularly shown. 
Those, it is true, were only exhibitions. But an exhibition at 
the Museum of Modern Art ever since it moved into its func- 
tional palazzo has somehow meant more than merely showing 
a picture or a sculpture or a shoeshine stand: the tone produced 
by method of installation, label, and catalogue ineluctably yet 
indubitably implies judgment by certain standards of the Mu- 
seum’s own—and consequent imprimatur. Why this is so we 
don’t know, but we have heard it so often that we know it is. 
What applies to the extremists of right and left also applies 
to the eccentrics and chi-chi of no particular direction. It is 
here that the fair-minded man of taste has not only felt lost 
but has himself grown critical. The Museum’s recent stress on 
both playboys and primitivists has made better balanced people 


imgrier than the America-firsters of art. Hardly less irritating 
has been the three-vear Latin American jag on which the Mu- 
seum has mistaken indiscriminate hospitality for good-neighbor- 
liness—again, however, giving the impression of carefully im- 
posed standards by showing and buying works of art it would 
never dream of sanctioning were they home-grown. 

If all this appears to reflect upon the retiring director, it is 
not meant to. On the contrary, it is fairly clear that the director 
did not alone formulate or, let us say, compromise the policy 
that produced these vagaries. With two or three executive vice- 
presidents and directors on salary plus its board of trustees, the 
Museum seems run much more like a bank or a corporation 
than the usual artistic institutions through which flows a single 
determinative current of taste. We are deeply sorry to see 
\lfred Barr leave his post, glad that he will be devoting him- 
self to writing, because it was in the catalogues of those superb 
early exhibitions of the Museum that he made contributions as 
important as the exhibitions themselves. 


HERE, now, will the Museum go? Will it simply go on 
adding vice-presidents, averaging its policy, and multiply- 
ing the aesthetic confusion it is causing precisely where it should 
clarify? Or will it recognize the occasion for self-inventory? 
If the latter, it is evident the first choice must be one of 
destination. The Museum must decide what it has not so far: 
whether, in respect to both purchases and exhibitions, it is to 
be an experimental laboratory for all progressive expression, in 
other words an open forum for exhibition and elucidation with- 
out any stamp of approval—or whether it is to be a pantheon 
of the new as the Metropolitan is of the old, in other words 
literally a “museum” of modern art. And there is the third, re- 
moter eventuality of becoming the Luxembourg_like “feeder” to 
the Metropolitan by purchasing and first showing modern work. 
Once that is settled, it will be easy to dispense with eccen- 
tricity and with misplaced ubiquity, so that visitors will know 
whether the Museum is approving, testing, or merely exhibit- 
ing. It will be simplet, moreover, then to choose a new director, 
for the executive committee of trustees which now adminis- 
trates the Museum is unthinkable as anything but a duration 
emergency; it is a first essential that the Museum be organized 
to function under a single executive so as not to fritter away 
its energies with strife between intramural factions. Then it will 
be possible to evolve a sound acquisition plan to carry out the 
duty of a modern museum toward creative artists today. 

It seems proper to close with a personal recollection. In the 
summer just passed, the writer found himself, due to occupa- 
tion far removed from art, spending an hour or so nearly each 
day in the Museum, simply because its garden happened to be 
gastronomically as well as scenically the best place to lunch 
within many hot city blocks. It gave him a hitherto unavailable 
and exciting opportunity to watch the crowds of everyday visi- 
tors pouring eagerly into the Museum. 

They were the crowds which are making new attendance 
records these days on 53rd Street, the hungry crowds which 
are the result of the long, patient years of Alfred Barr’s exhibi- 
tions and catalogues when the Museum had but a floor in an 
office building and later a remodeled house—those years, of 
which Conger Goodyear, the Museum’s president in the first 
decade, has just written warmly and understandingly in a book 
on that subject. The crowds were, in fact, those who not only 
paid 25¢ admission but whose taxes are helping to pay for the 
Museum itself. And it is to them, to their enthusiastic, growing 
intellectual curiosity, that the museum today owes its major 
obligation. Give them a direction, a chart of taste, and they— 
and their puzzled fellows everywhere—will follow. A.M. F. 
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WAR IS GLORIFIED AND THE WARRIOR IDEALIZED by Baron Gros, official painter to Napoleon, in this portrait of his 
patron “Bonaparte at the Battle of Arcola.” Completed in 1796, owned by the Musée de Versailles, it is now on loan at our 
National Gallery. For both the grim and the lofty implications of war art, see the article on opposite page. 
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“ART AND LETTERS: 


WAR AND PEACE 


BY ALDOUS HUXLEY 


YNDURING peace is a future and hypothetical condition. 
I; \ll past history has been a history of enduring war. Sorokin 
has shown that, during the last seven centuries, the Spaniards 
have spent, on the average, seventy vears out of every hundred 
in foreign or civil war; the English, fifty-six; the French, fifty; 
the Germans, twenty-eight. What is true of recent European 
history is true, as De Ligt and others have shown, of earlier 
periods and other parts of the world. For as long as our records 


chanted paeans in praise of their country’s warriors, and artists 
have carved statues, raised triumphal arches, and painted grand- 
iose battle pictures of the most wildly unrealistic nature. After 
defeats, on the contrary, writers have composed dirges and 
called for revenge; or, if of a philosophical temper, have de- 
scribed war’s horrors, tried to unravel its causes, and worked out 
schemes for the establishment of enduring peace. In similar 
circumstances, artists have built tombs and war memorials, and 





A DENUNCIATION OF WAR, inspired by disorders following the revolutionary French army’s entry into Madrid, 
the Prado’s “Dos de Mayo” (2nd of May, 1808) is one of Goya’s most celebrated assaults on violence. 


go back, war has been one of the principal occupations of civil 
ized human beings. 

How have art and letters reacted to this state of affairs? In 
relatively simple societies, war is described and glorified in bal 
lads and, more ambitiously, in epics, while such important 
works of art as are made are reserved for the adornment of the 
houses and burial places of the warrior king and his nobles. In 
more complex societies literature and art enjoy a wider range; 
but war still remains an important pretext for aesthetic activity 
and a favorite subject. In the event of victory, writers have 


created such denunciations of war as Callot’s Les Miséres de 
la Guerre or Goya's Desastres. 

The recent history of Western art and letters in their rela- 
tion to war and peace is in the highest degree significant. Dur- 
ing the opening vears of the First World War there was an 
outburst in all the belligerent countries, of romantic war 
literature and war art. ‘These gave place, after about two years 
of fighting, to poems, novels, paintings, and sculpture of a dif- 
ferent kind. In them, war was represented realistically and 
evaluated as utterly senseless (Continued on page 24) 
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CHAGALL IN FALL BLOOM 


| EFUGEE ARTISTS, either from a sense of doing the polite thing or 
out of practical foresightedness, customarily permit themselves a rosy 
peek into the future upon arrival in this country. Invariably 


delighted with the American scene, and anticipate finding in it the inspit 


ation for what should be the most vital phase of their work. But it is the 


extreme rarity of just this kind of fall blooming which focuses attention upon 
one man who actually seems to have been refreshed by transplantation to 
new soil. Chagall, in the 1942 and °43 canvases which make up the current 
show at Pierre Matisse, has exceeded himself at the age of fifty-six. If the old 
upside-down subject matter hasn’t changed, the artist has, inspirationally the 
majority of these works standing on their own feet. Overspringing the last 
decade when Chagall too often seemed to be copying Chagall, thev link back 
to the earlier products upon which his reputation is founded. 

Nine of the paintings were done in Mexico where the artist went to collab 
orate with ballet organizers on his brilliant Aleko decors. With him, as with 
many another, this land tapped a new fountain of visual enjoyment. But 
Chagall’s is in no imitative strain. Against the harshness and somberness of the 
Mexican locale, his footless nonsense sounds a more personal note than ever. 
Even his color remains creative, paralleling but not repeating Mexican color, 
Russian to the last as enamels or ikons. Most of the pictures have a precision 
of outline which was lost in the fuzzy sentimentalisms of the thirties. From 
works like La Nuit se méle au jour other foreign arrivals could profitably 
learn that even when incorporating motives from the American scene the 
artist does not have to play down to public taste. R. F. 


they are 





CHAGALL: “Le Cheval de lune,” gouache of 1943 in 


the current show at Pierre Matisse. 


TAMAYO: ANCIENT & MODERN SAVAGERY 


UFFINO TAMAYO'’S current show at Valentine’s brings back the con 
centrated design, the fierce color, the Indian savagery of subject which 
made its original impact on the visual memory when seen under the aus 
pices of this gallery some two vears ago. Re-examined in such perspective, 





“LOVERS” by Rufino Tamayo, one of the powerful new figure pieces in brilliant 
color which make the news at his current Valentine Gallery exhibit. 
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his animals become less sensational than on their 
first appearance. We know now that Tamayo 
can create Hell-hounds to make the Baskerville 
genus pale by comparison and can even strike 
chords of terror in his color, as he does in Mad 
Dog. More unpleasant yet is Dog Howling, a red 
monster against a furious blue sky recognizable as 
a member of that breed which Tamayo’s pre- 
Columbian ancestors once fattened as a table deli- 
cacy. Dog and Serpent, in phantom-grey, yellow, 
and blood-red, is almost over-playing the idea of 
primitive man’s basic fear of the wolf. The best 
remains Lion and Horse—this for the dark abstract 
pattern thrown like a shadow over the warring 
bodies of the beasts. 

Thus the real news of the show resides in the 
figure pieces in which the artist’s earlier power of 
composition and newly unleashed primitive forces 
are combined. Lovers is the most remarkable. The 
hgures have a psychological tenseness of relation- 
ship borne out in an enveloping red cape and by 
a shadow thrown in the manner of Chirico on the 
lichen-green background. Dancers, with its rhyth- 
mic, surging gestures, makes an unforgettable pat- 
tern, while all of ‘T'amayo’s curious power is con- 
centrated in a fresco head whose small pale eyes, 
set high and close together, make electrical spots 
in the mask. Tamayo, in fact, is the one artist to 
paint the Mexican Guernica. R. F. 
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BY ROSAMUND FROST 


PUSHMAN: East MEETS WEST 57" STREET 


kK PEERING the studio of Hovsep Pushman is like stepping 
4 into one of his own canvases; or a trip back to the days 
when artists did not try to look and live like businessmen- 
when Bohemia was decked in rich and exotic trappings and 
the word “picturesque” implied no slur. At 10 A.M. Pushman 
has two drp-heavy candles lighted to greet the visitor and 
blinds drawn, inducing the familiar gloaming he has become 
so expert at rendering in paint. ‘The candles serve to make the 
tiny glinting highlights play over the surfaces of the principal 
actors in his painting: the vast array of Buddhas and temple 


dogs, of iridescent glass and Sultanabad ware, lacquered boxes 


and Chinese scroll paintings, Persian miniatures and illu- 
minated Arabic manuscripts which 


crowd every available ledge and cabi 
net and even take up space on the 


floor of his studio. 


“Pushman,” says his dealer, “knows 
quality.” His flair is such that museum 
curators of Eastern art have cast en 
vious eyes at his collection before now. 
His love for these things is sensuous 
and Oriental Armenian by 
birth) and thanks to the fact that a 
certain prosperous section of the pub 
lic has an answering penchant for the 
rich and strange, he is able to indulge 
his tastes. Over and above the returns 


(he is 


on a family rug business, his canvases 
command top prices, the present show 
at the Grand Central Galleries rang 
ing from $4,000 to $8,500 according 
to size. Despite a distinct aversion to 
talk of money he fights to maintain 
these prices which to him represent 
recognition of quality, safeguarding 
the rights of his paintings with a 
jealous passion. One unfavorable hang 
ing precipitated his resignation from 
the National Academy, another his 
now permanent boycott of American 
painting annuals. ‘Three years ago he 
brought a furious lawsuit, eventually 
won by the defendant, against the New York Graphic Society 
for reproducing one of his still-lifes by what he held to be 
an inferior color process. ‘Though, according to its winners, 
the final results of the case were highly favorable to the artist, 
in that the publicity rolled up the demand for both reproduc- 
tions (handled by Frost & Reid of London, worth anywhere 
between $45 and $25 
forgave the insult. 


apiece) and originals, Pushman never 


Pushman is not alone in knowing that his work is great; 
there are many, many others to agree with him. Like a new 
religion, it has brought escape and forgetfulness, its double 
appeal residing in an uncannily perfect technique and a sym- 
bolism relating to time and eternity which holds a strange 
fascination for us impatient Americans. A bunch of faded 
flowers, a volume worn by generations of praying hands, tear 


glasses oxidized to gleaming pinks and greens by centuries 
underground mingle with the ineffable mood of the Buddha. 
\ letter just received, containing a check for one of his latest 
products referred to it as . an exquisite jewel” which the 
recipients wished they could take to Heaven with them. Push 
man collectors (naturally ones with the corresponding means ) 
don't stop at one. The president of Packard Motors owns 
some seven or eight, as does Mrs. Curtis Bok, with Thomas J. 
Watson and Walter Jennings following close on their heels. 

Pushman’s uncannily perfect technique goes back to a prodi- 
gious start as an eleven-year-old scholarship holder at the Con- 
stantinople Royal Academy of Art, followed by prizes, an in- 





HOVSEP PUSHMAN: “Symphony of Life’ at Grand Central. In its mood, exoticism, and 
above all its popularity, the artist’s work can be called an Omar Khayyam in paint. 


structorship in Chicago at seventeen, and Paris Salon awards. 
However, it was not until he had left the Academie Julian in 
1921 to work in his own studio that he did a still-life which 
prompted his instructor Robert-Fleury to exclaim “That paint- 
ing is you!” Encouraged, Pushman embarked on his consistent 
road to success. Slowly but with never a pause he has turned 
out still-lifes on the same theme from that day to this, subject 
matter virtually identical, titles revolving around When Evening 
Comes, Ever-Enchanting Peace, My Yesterdays, and so on. How- 
ever of late the mood is becoming intensified. Like Whistler 
whom he admires, his effects become more atmospheric, more 
bathed in greyness and mystery. Like Whistler again and like 
Carriére, Pushman is a nineteenth century phenomenon. ‘The 
extraordinary thing is that he and his works and the demand for 
them should have been preserved well into the twentieth. 
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DRAWINGS. SHADES OF THE OLD MASTERS | 7; 


TWNHIS month the Durlacher Galleries are 
| so prettily dressed with drawings by the 
old masters as to give an air of Horace Wal 
pole’s sitting rooms or the library of Si 
Joshua Reynolds. ‘lo be sure, not every single 
item on the walls actually is by an old master 
the pieces run from the sixteenth far into the 
nineteenth century. Yet the effect is as if a 
Georgian collector were showing his trophies 
of draftsmanship. 

Rarest, in the matter of scarcity, is a san 
guine panel smaller than your hand, by Gio 
vanni Bellini, a full-length figure so accurate 
in scale as to have the aplomb of a finished 
picture. In the matter of artistic skill it is 
rare also, glowing, as it does, with the brevity 
and clarity of the primitives. 

Broader in attack is a penciled, figure by 
Titian, probably a study for a figure in one of 
his large canvases. ‘This drawing has an early 
romantic spirit, reminding us anew that de 
spite his rigorous training and the classical 
discipline of his style, the master of Venice 
did respond at times to the romantic blood 
in his veins. 

The ‘Tiepolos, father and son, are repre 


Tee | 


ae Sexe” en ae 
GIOVANNI BELLINI: “St. 
Francis,” in sanguine, on 
panel, At Durlacher’s. 





sented by half a dozen sketches quite typical 
of them: quick, intense, direct penetrations of 
the life in a posture or gesture, what Byron 
called “‘a tiger leap at the heart of things.” 
Hundreds of ‘Tiepolo drawings exist outside 
the museums. l'wo or three of the present 
examples in the Durlacher show are choicer 
than most. 

here is, of course an Ingres. How could a 
drawing exhibition claim prestige without one 
of Ingres’ incandescent little portraits in pencil 
point? ‘This one, an oval of a ladv, was done 
in Rome when he was in his thirties and had 
to do these drawings to keep the wolf away. 

But I need not point out each star in the 
show—the lovable, intimate, homelike scenes 
of the little Dutch masters of the seventeenth 
century; the factual, thoroughgoing studies of 
the eighteenth century English painters; the 
tiny, powerful figure-work by Goya—as_bril- 
liant as a bolt of lightning—and the felicitous 
glimpses of Gericault, Delacroix, Constantin 
Guys. ‘To those who enjoy the handiwork in 
art, I have said enough. ‘Though perhaps | 
should add that this is Durlacher’s seventh an- 
nual exhibition of drawings M. V. 


FRANCES CENTURY OF GOLDEN MEASURE 


OW bniliantly late nineteenth century France does shine 

in retrospect! Her army was weak, her politics confused, 
her social economy in disorder; yet she achieved a golden cul- 
ture comparable to that of the Renaissance. It was all of a 
piece, consistent in character—a splendor that spread through 
science, sculpture, painting, music, literature, philosophy, 
mathematics, yet caught these sundry realms, like arcs of a 


circle, into a single orbit. The 
painters give the substance of 
the era more readily than the 
others. You sight the glory 
with the body’s eye. It is re- 
markable how a mere hand- 
ful of canvases from late nine- 
teenth century France will 
carry around them the whole 
aura of the period. 

A handful of such, a dozen 
pictures, are currently gath- 
ered together in a room at the 
Bignou Gallery. Enter that 
room and you will pass from 
routine thoughts into a high- 
er realm of the mind. You 
are looking not only at the 
skillful drawing and _ lovely 
coloring of French painting: 
you are perceiving a way of 
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A DEGAS pastel new to this country, now on view at the Bignou ; ae Y 
Gallery, ““Le Foyer de la Danse a UV Opera,” dated 1879. s10n. . 


life, a sphere in which firm order and rich perception are the 
outward signs of knowledge and cultured taste. 

The pictures range from Corot through Cezanne, remark- 
ing the sundry development of French painting as it pivoted 
around Manet 


(seen in a copy after Velasquez )—touch- 


ing the realism of Courbet, the romantic Daumier, the lumi 
nous naturalists, Degas and Monet, the decorative Gauguin, 


the structural style, called 
Post-Impressionist, of Renoir, 
Seurat, ‘Toulouse-Lautrec and 
the pristine aims of the new 
prototype. Cézanne. What 
an extraordinary cycle they 
reflect! 

Though the majority are 
fairly well known, two of the 
paintings are new to this coun- 
try. ‘The already-mentioned 
Manet, Les Petits Cavaliers, 
one of the first works to gain 
recognition for the artist, 
comes from the Faure Col- 
lection. In the pastel Foyer de 
la Danse a l’Opera we find this 
incomparable master of mood 
and medium at the height of 
his unique powers of expres: 
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N A war-swept world the ex 
| hibition now being offered by 
the Allied Artists of 
seems mostly piddling. Beautifully 
the lordly galleries of 
the New York Historical Society, 
it presents through the month of 
November 


America 


shown 1n 


some 32 “works of 
but seven pet 
the times. ‘The 
war has driven us boldly to in 
vent new modes of thought. ‘The 
Allied Artists turn their backs on 
boldness, invention, or procedures 
new. ‘They cling to thoughts out- 


moded. ‘The vast majority of paint 


art” of which all 


cent are behind 


ings and sculptures thev show 
might have been produced at 
least a quarter century ago. 


Let us humor 


old fogies no 
longer. Art is a language, like any 
other system of communication. 
It changes with every century; in- 
deed, with each alert generation. 
A writer who thinks like his 
grandfather is put on the shelf. If 
he writes in terms of the Eliza- 
bethans, his ‘“‘Zounds! Avaunt! Be- 
shrew” will be laughed at as 
archaic. Why should not anti- 
quated artists also be labeled as 
out-of-date? 

They themselves recognize the 
point when the matter is outside 
their field. Take, for example, a 
pictorial language akin to paint- 
ing, the movies. The most back- 
ward artist admits the difference 
between a movie of today and the 
movie of a quarter century ago. 
Whether the new be better or not, 
he is plainly aware that the old 
is obsolete. 

Yet he will not bring this frank 
ness to his own work. He says, he 
even brags to himself, that he is 
aiming at purity, at mellowness, 
at tradition. He rants against the 
modern. He teaches his pupils to 
be stale. In short, he fails to equip 
himself for his times. 

That failure the Allied Artists 
have produced for years: this is 
their thirtieth annual exhibition | 





“THE BOOK” by Arnold Hoffmann, rare moment of down- 


escapist, 


to-the-streets 


SIDNEY DICKINSON’S 


realism 


in 


** Jo-Jo Edmonds,’ 


an 


academic 


show. 





* the outstanding 
portrait at the annual of the Allied Artists of America. 


ALLIED ARTISTS OF AMERICA REVIEWED BY MALCOLM VAUGHAN 


Perhaps they feel that by blink- 
ing at the new they will somehow 
reinstate the old. As if the sterile 
serenity of 1913 would yet bear 
fruit if only we restored it! Thirty 
vears ago these painters and sculp- 
tors devoted themselves to simple 
description. It communicated lit- 
tle, even then; today, when the 
language of art has turned from 
descriptive to plastic images, it 
communicates less than ever. In 
this thirtieth show the array, ex- 
cepting a score, of descriptive 
scenes and figures is sluggishly 
quaint. (For a complete list of the 
prize-winners, see the end of this 
article. ) 

Of the paintings which disclose 
some virtue of expression, the 
ablest of the lot is Sidney Dick- 
inson’s deeply articulated portrait 
of Jo-Jo Edmonds, his clown’s suit 
in keen contrast with the intel- 
lectuality of his face. Another 
first-rate portrait is John Young- 
Hunter's vigorous presentment of 
Roy Howard, the publisher. 

Most skilful of the figure paint- 
ings is Young Miner, by Way- 
man Adams, though the skill is 
scarcely Adams at his best. Then 
there is a subject piece which is 
expressive, particularly expressive 
in the dramatization of color, Left 
Behind, by Hilde Kayne. In the 
sphere of the nude, The Artist's 
Model, by Dana Pond, is not out- 
and-out old-fashioned. 

Among the 
depart from 


landscapes, four 
mere description: 
Charles Harsanyi’s emotionalized 
view of 53rd Avenue, Corona; a 


poignant design of abandoned 
street cars, Journey's End, by 


Whitney Hoyt; a straightforward 
city scene, Tenement Row, by 
Henry Gasser—in which the forms 
of the tenements are turned to 
account as obelisks of color—and 
End of an Era, a Victorian house, 
well-handled as to form and light- 
ing, by Margaret Graham. 


Continued on page 26) 








ART NEWS’ 


WHO'S WHO 


WYETH, Andrew, painter. Born 1917 
Chadds Falls Penr on of artist 
N. C. Wyeth. Studied drawing with 
father painted independently from 
age of eleven 1936 first one man 
show at Philadelphia Art Alliance 
prize at Wilmington Society of Fine 
Arts Shows at Macbeth Gallery 

37, 39, '41); Currier Gallery of Art, 
Manchester 1938; Art Institute of 


Chicago, 1941 Museum of 
Art, 1943. Works owned by 
Art Institute Boston 
Fine Arts, Wilmington 
Fine Arts, Davenport Municipal Art 
Gallery, Butler Art Institute, Dalla 
Museum, New Britain Art Institute 
Atlanta High Museum. Private col- 
lectors include Miss Edith Wetmore 
Frederic March, Mrs. Chas. S. Payson 


Modern 
Chicago 
Museum f 
Society of 


|* 1937, at the age of twenty-one 
Andrew Wyeth held a first New 
York show which was a complete 
sell-out. A couple of years later he 
Ihe dif 
shows and 
the present one is a difference be 
the 


essential reality of things 


virtually repeated this feat 


ference between those 


tween realism of ippearances 


ind the 
W veth 


those 


is honest enough to refer to 
‘brilliant’ 
but lacking in the 
the ind the 
place. It is exactly this that he has 


project int the 


earlier works as 
that 


meaning of 


they are 


real time 


been able to 
temperas of the past year 

Right from the start Wyeth qual 
This statement 
takes into account the fact that, as 
the son of a prominent artist who 


ified as a prodigy 


was also a_ perfectionist drawing 
teacher, he had more than usual sen 
sitivity, a trained and a well 
known 57th Street gallery ready to 
undertake his work. Yet from the 
first, for all conventional 
splashy technique, his watercolors 
had a capacity to communicate their 
authcr’s feeling about the Maine 


seacoast 


eve, 


their 


It was surface description 
but it was eloquent in the way that 
Homer, whom he at that time ad 
mired, is supremely eloquent. But 
Wyeth was not satisfied. After the 
second show he stepped forward and 
clean out of the popular watercol 
orist class, turning almost overnight 
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the type ot painter which 


init the 
Museum of Modern 
fred as Magic Realist 


shown in 


Art has classi 
The Wveth 

halls last 
amazing 
nique in tempera on gesso, polished 
without 


group these 


spring exhibited an tech 


glossiness, meticulous but 


highly selective, factual and at the 
same time poetic. Since then he has 
grown again with the result that 


today fds his accomplishment far 
outstnpping his reputation 
In the Macbeth 


most of the temperas have apparent 


current show 
ly developed out of what was the 
best of the Magic Realist pictures, 
the one called Winter Fields. Theu 
main color is exactly described by 
this title. It is the color of bleached 
grass under frost. Against it Wyeth 
chill and rich 
blacks and browns—deep hibernat 


puts musty 


greens 
ing colors that belong to the winter 
earth. These latest products are far 
more than pictures about a season. 
heir curious and piercing poetry 1s 
most easily described in Blackberry 
Picker where Wyeth’s whole powers 
of representation plus evocation are 
used to silhouette the ripening fruit 
against the coming of winter. He 
does this first through tone, second 
ly by knowing just what to paint 
and what to leave out—perception 
instead of unqualified reception 
Where another might have to resort 
to impressionistic effects to put this 


wee Andrew Wyeth's 


Magic Reality 
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“CALDWELL’S ISLAND” in the dashing Homer-like technique 
which characterized Wyeth’s Maine watercolors painted in 1937. 


over, Wveth is exact. He is able to 
combine a purposeful arrangement 
ind a photographic likeness of his 
subject because his creative studio 
work is backed up by literally hun 
dreds of studies. Above all he paints 
these things and places because he 
grew up with them and loves them 
and as a child was moved or fright 


them. 


ened by It would be 


mcon 
ceivable for him to go to some part 


Chadd’s 
paint 


of America other 


Falls, 


than 


Pennsylvania, to just 


“PUBLIC SALE” is one of the new temperas compiled in the studio from dozens of studies such as buz- 
zard’s wing seen behind artist’s head (top). Haunting atmosphere, a sense of aching cold are obtained. 
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“scenery.” The section has become 
like the psychological portrait of a 
friend, as personal to us as to him. 

Watercolor was Andrew Wyeth’s 
first medium, embarked on at the 
age of eleven some five years before 
his father took him in hand. Its 
latest developments appear in the 
dry-brush technique papers seen in 


the current 


show. Color-laden but 
squeezed out and frayed into half 
1 dozen points, the watercolor brush 
here emerges as a kind of graver’s 
tool, building 


hatchings a 
g 


up through cross 
thickness and texture 
not associated with the transparent 
medium. The bark of trees and the 
drift of last year’s leaves lend well 
to this kind of treatment. If in their 
detail they verge on tours-de-force, 
note how Wvyeth’s imagination is 
wholly released in From an Attic 
Window. At the moment of the 
painting he was in an empty house 
during a rainstorm, immured for a 
couple of hours, to stare at the tex- 
ture of the scarred window embra- 
sure, sketch it in watercolor, and 
finally to give it a life of its own 
far more absorbing than the scene 
outside. In its abstraction this pic- 
ture links back to Wyeth’s early 
childhood when he painted ex- 
clusively from imagination. It also 
quite possibly gives a clew to this 


surprising artist’s next style. — R. F. 
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Art News Series of Masterpieces in American Museums No. 9 


JACQUES LOUIS DAVID’S “Mlle. Charlotte Du Val D’Ognes,” painted 1799. 1800, is in the collection of the Metropolitan Museum. As costume indicates, 
it represents the beginning of David’s Republican period from which he emerges as:the last of the old masters and the first of the moderns, 











Gilt weather vane for Prov- 
ince House, by Shem Drowne, 
early eighteenth century, wood. 


, and its 

to the 
the exhibition now current at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts is the most comprehensive show of its 
kind ever attempted 


: AKING as a theme the history of Boston, its life 
people, from the founding of the colony in 163 
Great Fire of 1572, 


Hiere works of art, in their secondary 
but no less important role, make history come alive by trac 


EMINENT CITIZENS OF MASSACHUSETTS: “John Winthrop” (left), four times governor of the colony, between 1629 and 1649, in a por- 


trait lent by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and “William Lloyd 


ing the growth of a living community as reflected in the in- 
creasing complexity and sophistication of its furniture, paint 
ings, ceramics, books, and silverware. 

Portraits of Governors John Endecott and John Winthrop 
are grouped with the earliest known maps of Boston, the 
earliest known print of Harvard College, and the chair occu 
pied by its presidents continuously since the seventeenth cen 
tury. Eighteenth century prizes include Copley likenesses 
of Revolutionary leaders John Hancock, Samuel Adams, and 
Dr. Joseph Warren; Gilbert Stuart’s Washington at Dorches 
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{ Panorama of Two and al lalf 


Centuries lnrolled in Massachusetts 


ter Heights, the Amelung flip glass, and Paul Revere’s “Sons 
of Liberty” punchbowl. 

In the nineteenth century, an opulence born of the great 
clipper ship trade and unparalleled in the history of Boston, 
found expression in lithographs and other prints of fashion 
able interiors and impressive churches. With wealth flourished 





Garrison” (right), nineteenth century anti-slavery agitator, by Page. 


literature and scholarship; drawings from life of Longfellow, 
Emerson, and Hawthorne by Eastman Johnson hang side by 
side with portraits of William Ellery Channing, the “Apostle 
of Unitarianism,” and of Mary Baker Eddy, discoverer and 
founder of Christian Science. ‘To the Civil War period be 
long such items as the portrait of William Lloyd Garrison, 
fanatical abolitionist, by Page, and an early edition of Uncle 
l'om’s Cabin by Harriet Beecher Stowe. ‘The exhibition 
closes with prints of the Peace Jubilee of 1872, the 1848 water 
celebration, and the Great Fire of 1872. 
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BOSTON GRIM AND BOSTON GAY: “The Battle of Bunker Hill and Burning of Charlestown” (above) lent by the Harry 


Stone Gallery, painted in oils circa 1775, by an artist of unascertained identity, and “Skating in Boston” (below), a 
woodcut by Winslow Homer of 1859 depicting a favorite mid-nineteenth century pastime. 
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AT BOSTON.—[Sree xext Pace] 





IN KEESLER FIELD, Mississippi, Technical Sergeant Manuel Bromberg, pupil of Boardman Robinson and 
now overseas, executed “Card Players” which was selected to go to London for the “Art in the Army” show. 


SERGEANT KENNETH GORDON, also from Keesler, a onetime commercial artist from Cleveland. has done 


studies of B-24s which are popular with the men, are displayed at field. ““Night Bombers” is in watercolor. 





Qn the War Record: Art and ak Men 


fee vear, which has seen our arms carried to all quarters 
of the globe, has also witnessed one of the most remarkable 
of war phenomena: an eruption of art by men in the services 
which has no precedent in the previous war and is also unlike 
any peacetime civilian manifestation. Work that has been done 
on the high seas, on foreign soil, and in camps all over the coun 
try is suddenly bearing fruit in murals, in community projects, 

paintings, In commemorative books, and finally, in exhibi 
tions scheduled to bring to those at home and abroad the story 
of the artistic beliefs of the American fighter. 

\mong the camps the movement is widespread, though of 
necessity uneven. All involved agree on one point: the power 
of the commanding officer’s consent to, or veto of, Army art 
projects. Give but small encouragement, overcome the soldier’s 
main obstacles of space and a modest budget for running ex 
penses, and a working group quickly forms whose morale and 
entertainment value can affect the entire camp. Keesler Field 
at Biloxi, Mississippi, is an outstanding example recently cited 
by General Marshall as a model of its kind. Under the direction 
of Paul Magriel, formerly of the Museum of Modern Art, and 
of Captain A. M. Klum, its activities include the creation of 
service Clubs, an outdoor theatre seating 11,000, an open air 
dance-hall, and a remodeled and decorated Officers’ Club. 
Murals, easel pictures, posters are the by-products of a program 
designed primarily to make the soldier-airman feel at home in 
his camp and proud of it. How great the response has been may 
be judged through a commemorative booklet titled Art and the 
Soldier which, at a price of $1.20 per copy, has already sold up 
to 10,000. If at Camp Lowrie, outside of Denver, the going has 
been less easy, Sergeant George Rickey and Anne Downs are 
now doing a good job, what with classes, exhibits, free mate- 
rials, and a changing group of some fifteen to twenty serious 
practitioners. Florida’s Camp Blanding is another. Under the 
guidance of Ulfert Wilke its artists recently captured the bulk 
of the prizes at a fashionable Palm Beach show. In greater or 
lesser extent this kind of thing goes on all over the country. 

This month simultaneous exhibitions begin to tell civilians 
of the results of art in the Army. At the Museum of Modern 
Art a show entitled “Marines Under Fire,” which opene¢ pre 
viously at the Corcoran and is destined for a broad museum 
circuit, is current. Unique in the fact that its contributors were 
non-professionals before joining up, it is a flashing. dashing two 
fisted account of war in the tropics as seen by the men doing 
the fighting. At Youngstown, an Ohio Servicemen’s watercolor 
and drawing exhibition is current, has brought prizes to Ser- 
geants Chester L. Engle and David Davidovits and to Privates 
Milton Hirsch] and Steve Bodnarchuk. This show, again, will 
tour. However, the most ambitious effort is in the forthcoming 
“Art in the Armed Forces” affair which, through courtesy of 
the British Section of the Office of War Information and by 
means of a special Congress appropriation, is in the process of 
being assembled for a showing at London’s National Gallery 
followed by the Glasgow Museum. The outgrowth of a book 
by the same name which Hyperion Press in collaboration with 
Scribner’s will bring out shortly, it was selected by Editor Aimée 
Crane with the assistance of Lieutenant Robert Parsons, for- 
merly of the Corcoran Gallery. Miss Crane, in touch with art 
centers in all of the services, has provided a lively cross-section 
of the work of Army, Navy, Coast Guard, Wacs, Waves, and 





AN TT NKNOWN MARINE killed at Pap i eer made this remark- 
able drawing of a stretcher party. At the Museum of Modern Art. 


Marines (WR) whose hundred items will probably be sched- 
uled for further European showings before returning here next 
spring. 

A small portion of the total activity in this field. these events 
suggest certain conclusions. Art today is not an escape of the 
unfit, not a delicate flower to be pampered in ideal surround- 
ings. Daily sailors and soldiers use their play hours to draw and 
paint under conditions which would seem impossible to us and, 
what’s more, turn out some of the best work of their lives. As 
their painting has become more important to them, travel has 
broadened their outlook, in the case of professional artists 
making them conscious of new aesthetic possibilities, with the 
novices opening their eyes for the first time to shapes and colors. 
Through the present conflict something is actually taking place 
in art. Its results will be for us to garner when the war is over. 





U. S. COASTGUARDSMAN Ben Wolf shows the hoisting of a 
depth charge. Original is in the group to be shown in England. 
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ARTIST & Gallery 
(and where to find 
ART NEWS’ review 
of each exhibition) 


BERMAN, Levy 
(see ART NEWS 
this issue, p. 2! 


BURCHFIELD, Rehn 
see ART NEWS 
Nov. {, p. 21) 


CANDELL, Brandt 
(see ART NEWS, 
this issue, p. 23) 


CHAGALL, Matisse 
(see ART NEWS, 
this issue, p. 10) 


HALLIBURTON, 
Pinacotheca 
(see ART NEWS, 
this issue, p. 22) 


HARRIS, Pinacotheca 
(see ART NEWS, 
this issue, p. 22) 


MARIN, 
American Place 
(see ART NEWS, 
next issue) 


SCHNAKENBERG, 
Kraushaar 
(see ART NEWS, 
Nov. ft, p. 21) 


STERNE, Wakefield 
(see ART NEWS, 
this issue, p. 22) 


WYETH, Macbeth 
(see ART NEWS, 
this issue, p. 14) 


ZERBE, Downtown 
(see ART NEWS, 
this issue, p. 21) 


NEW YORK TIMES 
Howard Devree—H. D 
Edward Allen Jewell—E. A. } 


Surrealism broeds, however coyly reluctant 
it may appear to obtrude. The new paint 
ings are for the most part large, robustly 
opulent, brushed with a smoldering passion 
that now and then bursts into flame 
E.A.J 


reasoned and measured statements. The 
medium is controlled Burchfield's 
method would for most water-colorists, | 
should suppose, be disastrous. For him it is 
the perfect method deep imaginative 
magnificence. It is full of meaning. It is 
a vision unforgettably shared H. D. 


he has evoked beauty and strength 
in these impressions and in his personal 
vision of urban spaces and of roofs along 
the East River. ‘‘Miner and Son’’ reveals 
sympathy and understanding. Flower paint- 
ings are sensitive and sure. This is work 
of real character H.D 


- More deeply immersed than ever in 
| Grotesque, preternatural adventures of the 
| brush Color is of prime consequence 

it can be radiant, and, in its modulations, 


eerily subtle i | 


| In one provocative piece he demonstrates 
| “‘How Man Thinks’ — spirally, not in 
|} a straight line. | guess for the most part 
that makes sense H. D. 


. never transcend the blithely decora- 
tive, but these pictures are much more 
readily ‘‘intelligible’’ than were the artist's 
obscure and dehydrated abstract theorizings 
of a season ago. S. & 8. 


‘Figure and Sea Shore’’ strikes me as 
being one of the most successful of his oils 
thus far. The paint is thinner, more fluid 
—as also in ‘“‘Three Figures and Sea 
Shore,’" which embodies a suggestion of 
Cézanne’s ‘‘Gothic’’ bathers. m2 


His brightness is sharp-edged. He likes 
picturesque high color (especially hard 
harmonies of red and green). There seems 
nearly always involved an illustrative ele- 
ment. = eB 


| ...rieh in fantasy and in the ability to 
| evoke curious suggestions. Using egg-tem- 
pera on gesso she obtains remarkable color 
effects as well as an uncanny spirit. ‘‘Dis- 
aster,’’ ‘‘The Cage’’ and *‘Sumptuous Night- 
mare’’ are eerie things. And she can draw. 
H. D. 


expresses himself most felicitously in 
plain water-color. ‘‘The Home of John 
Chads’’ and ‘‘From an Attic Window’’ are 
stunning, though possibly the latter is a 
little too much on the virtuoso side. E. A. J. 


. results that are warmly rich in ro- 
mantic and decorative values. The infusion 
of wax gives a soft, somewhat opaque bloom 
to the surfaces, yet there is often, merged 
with this, a kind of chatoyant sparkle. Sub- 
jects may be whimsical, sometimes fabulous; 
but this happy painting, never neurotic. 

wae 


HERALD-TRIBUNE 
Carlyle Burrows—C. B 
Royal Cortissoz—R. C 


of imaginative canvases neatly com 
bining a representational form of portraiture 
and still life with fantasy. The paintings 
with a group of drawings, reveal a virtuosity 
of the first order. The surprising thing 
about the artist is the way he has emerged 
as a figure painter c.B 


the somber, brooding mood prevails 
At the same time this artist's color, however 
emotionally felt, is held in restraint and 
each picture is solidly constructed, stroke 
on stroke of the brush, instead of a glitter 
ef dextrous painting c.B 


a vigorous realist and a fresh colorist 
While most of his pictures are somewhat 
conservative in their realism, others are 
painted with greater subtlety and force. The 
work indicates a developing interest in 
contemporary thought and feeling and the 
ability to carry it to further successful 
conclusions c.B 


There is no evidence of any marked change 
in viewpoint, such as might have been made 
by his impressions of a new world. But con- 
sistency appears for the most part an ad- 
vantage, since the artist is best ‘‘in char- 
acter.”’ Cc. B. 


the artist has taken pains to see that 
each object appears to decorative advantage 
in almost any position. c.B 


. Shows a considerable amount of deft 
and imaginative improvising on the subjects 
of birds and trees, and results in a piece 


called ‘‘Concerte,’’ which is pleasantly 
aflutter with semi-naturalistic bird-forms. 
c. B. 


The oils appear to possess all of the 
subtlety of the watercolors and more weight 
besides. Difficulties formerly encounted with 
the medium have begun to vanish, and there 
are ease and warmth and feeling in the new 
canvases. Cc. B. 


. . park scenes disclose greater flexibility 
of style and are filled with an atmosphere 
of movement. There are some excellent 
watercolors included, as well as oils, and 
the subject matter as a whole is appealing 
and full of interest. c. B. 


Lovely, somber colors are frequently used 
with firm undercurrents of technical skill 
and a gift for recreating the mystery of 
remembered experiences and emotions. The 
show represents thus a budding romanticist 
of talent who puts much of her own feeling 
into her work. Cc. B. 


He is more fluent and expressive in his 
swiftly executed, quite handsome water- 
colors than he is in his temperas, where he 
develops his textures more carefully but 
not without a hardness of effect. c. B. 


...@ new and inventive style of painting, 
partly realistic and partly fanciful. His 
painting, which is forthright and vigorous, 
is complicated by a large variety of objects 


with which he dresses up his work, such as 


armor carvings, baubles of glass, and other 
curiosities. c. B. 


SUN 
Helen Carlson—H. C 
Henry McBride—H. McB 
Melville Upton—M. U 


They have a tremendously expensive air 
They have every ornament and delectation 
that the most advertised films boast of 
The lighting is clever, the costumes costly, 
and the actors take any pose that is re- 
quired of them. The result is a success on 
the ‘“‘wow'’’ order H. McB 


the satire and sarcasm of the artist's 
earlier accounts of life in the western part 
of the State are no longer employed. Instead 
he uses grim realism and when the situation 
is at its grimmest then he is at his best as 
an artist H. McB 


reveals him as a vigorous realistic 
painter with the stamp of individuality on 
his work M.U 


The colors are rich and unrestrained in 
most of the pictures, with gypsy wildness 
dominating both the themes and the rendi- 
tions H. McB. 


The autumn is about as handsome in the 
Berkshires as it is anywhere and the artist 
Gives compact proof that this is so. His 
hymns to autumn are charming and unforced 

. the series of marines have the mellow- 
ness that is the distinguishing feature of 
the artist's present style. M. U. 


This artist likes a sure plan for his pictures 
and succeeds best when the composition lends 
itself to massiveness, as in the one called 
“Boys on Rocks,’’ where the rocks go into 
a big shadow with the city towers rising in 
the distance. H. McB. 


. the entire group, whether water color 
or tempera, holds up throughout with re- 
markable evenness in its low tones and 
poetic mood. M. U. 





WORLD-TELEGRAM 
Emily Genaver—E. G 


Decadence . perhaps, but also incredibly 
beautiful painting. Each detail of costume 
and landscape is painted with exquisite 
finish. But never are the superbly fluid de 
signs dammed up by detail. It's a show to 
see and remember E.G 


they're beautifully sustained in their 
emotion, full of picturesque detail, and, in 
at least one instance, the picture called 
**July."’ there is considerable freshness and 
sensitivity E.G 


Perhaps the easiest way to suggest what 
the Candell painting is like is to remark 
that it seems a cross between French im 
pressionism and our own American vigor 
E.G 


incongruities which Chagall has always 
painted, the huddled, lopsided houses, the 
tragic figures floating through the air, some- 
how symbolize so perfectly the chaos and 
enigma of the world at war E.G 


They're satisfying in shape and texture, 
beautifully fashioned, and ‘‘participational’’ 
in that they're so designed in several pieces 
that they can be arranged in endlessly sat- 
isfying combinations. Ss Ge 


But there is nothing vague about him teday 
He has attempted to convey with brush and 
canvas the feeling and form of specific musi- 
cal expressions. E.G 


He draws well, of course, and his composi- 
tions have a calculated mural air. True, 
his colors are natural rather than plastic. 
But there is no denying that he captures 
with singular effectiveness the grace of 
certain park scenes. &. G. 


it's clear she has an interesting and unique 
talent, and one that rather defies analysis 
or description. It’s cerebral painting, defi- 
nitely, and yet there is more than a touch 
in it of the enigmatic and romantic. E.G. 


Executed in encaustic, they’re remarkable 
for their transparency and for their lush 
texture. One or two, like ‘‘The Troopers,”’ 
have a Teutonic heaviness But for the mest 
part Zerbe has discarded the expressionism 
of his German period for a new romantic 
symbolism. eS @. 
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1 
Hi GENE BERMAN'S painting 
ntinues as difficult to classify be 
nd its general label of Neo-Ro 
yantic as his pictorial material is 
fa to comprehend. In his latest 
nd perhaps most important New 
Y ork 


nasterfully 


show, at Julien Levy's, the 


controlled design and 


likely to 


une so easy to the spectator that 


h, sensuous color are 


he may fall into mistaking mood 
for decoration. 


Ihese twenty-one new canvases 


ind many more drawings are all 


Their backgrounds 


ngu4re pieces 


ontinue, it is true, the preoccupa 


hes ot 


tion with vast, lonelv stret« 
esert that 
lesert that 


American work. But many 


dates from Berman's 


iccessorial devices of his 


Italian and Parisian pictures now 


begin to reappear, imcorporated 


fragmentarily and vet integrally into 


the whole scheme—of which, how 
ver, the dominant is always a 
female frgure, seen reclining or 


from the back, who interprets a 


frequently tenuous Classic allegory, 


] 


ilbeit she is imevitably dressed in 


swirling Victorian velvets 


here are, for example, a swoon- 
ing Daphne in evanescent green 
ilready arborizing on a sandy 


beach; an exhausted 


Andromeda, 
dressed in shadowy mortuary pur- 
ples, lying in fantastic foreshorten- 
ing amid the accoutrements ot 
Death Valley; a proud, erect Nike 
seen from the rear, her orange-red 
drapery blowing against the rock- 
suspended sky of Samothrace, Cal. 
These are the best of the new 


Bermans, some fine 


along with 
watercolors and drawings, like the 
one on the cover of this issue in 
which a serene figure stands in a 
world ablaze. Berman is at heart a 
Classicist, and that vein he should 
stick to. Romantic only by the fact 
of his eclectic pulling-together ot 
the past, he will run the risk of 
being called either too “literary” or 
too ‘decorative’ the further he 
strays from his Classic path. (Prices 


not quoted. 


K \RL ZERBE has so much emo 
tional variety and so many diverse 
powers of skill that, added to his 
unbounded energy, he sweeps like a 
comet across the skies of art in 
\merica. A score of his recent paint 
ings in encaustic, on view at the 
Downtown Gallery, make clear that 
he is equally capable in naturalist, 
Expressionist, and Neo-Surrealist 
styles and that his changes are not 
mere acrobatics. Assimilate this or 


OTHE PAooIG ofWe 


that stvle he does, of course; vet he 


is no echoist. His own lyrical pas 
sion is impressed on each variety to 
which he turns. You will hear much 


of Zerbe 


virtuoso in painting to appear in this 


He is the first and only 


Prices $2 to di, 


ountry 


’ 
Ss: GONZAC oils and watercolors 


make a exhibition at the 


timely 
Carroll Carstairs Gallery, the recent 
dispersion of the Crowninshield 
Collection lending impetus and in 
terest to a show which includes vet 
nother of the garden table series 
ind the great 1933 Carnegie prize 
winner, Le Golfe de St. Tropez 


Segonzac’s passionate preoccupation 





he Nev 
elson oils display a lack of timidity 


low. ( Prices not quoted 
rare in Americans. Three pictures, a 
mother and her diverse daughters, 
dominate the gallery, are manifesta 
tions of rugged expressionism, Clau 


dia contains certain superb color pas 
Prices $2 to $4 


Sages 


‘ 
ies 'T SHINN. a buovant 


old-timer, is currently honored at 
the Ferargi] Gallery with a retro 
spective hanging of at least sixty of 
his pictures. Some were painted a 
generation ago vet all of them are 


is fresh and telling as if they had 


been finished this morning. These 
exquisite actresses, piquant nudes, 


ind delightful city scenes of New 
York and Paris are tokens of a by 
gone time, but Lord! how winning 
they are! Any other painter in Amer 


ica would have made them journal 


EUGENE BERMAN’S “Andromeda,” one of many large new paint- 
ings in a romantic vein in the artist’s show at Julien Levy Gallery. 


with nature and a truly classical ap 
preciation of structure have resulted 
in such fresh vigorous landscapes as 
La Route aux grands arbres, Ile de 
France, and the other, smaller St. 
l'ropez picture. There are also four 
or five other still-lifes, an excep 
tional figure painting, Nu au Tur 
ban, and that rhythmical integra 
tion of figures and background en 
titled Les Canotiers. (Prices $Soo to 
St, 


A cies FEININGER AND 
LOUISE NEVELSON share an 
exhibition at the Nierendorf Gal 
lerv. ‘The work 


Feininge! dating 


from 1911 to 1938, reveals the o1 


derly development of the artist's 


stvle through early drawings and 
though fa 


miliar oils, and a number of de 


etchings, characteristic 


lightfully sensitive watercolors, such 
as the Tower, and Barquentine in 


istic illustrations. Shinn sees to it 
that their pungent zest is reconciled 
with art. Indeed, they may be said 
to rank with the sprightly beauty 
of Guardi and Pietro Longhi. For 
charm, when it is sheer enough, and 
personal enough, and filled with fine 
discernment is one of the high as 
sets of art. (Prices $75 to $4,5 


' 
= SCULPTURES BY 
LILIAN SWANN SAARINEN, 
Midtown Galleries, 
are friendly and imaginative. A for 
mer student of Milles, she has de 


veloped a style, expressed in many 


shown at the 


charming creations of animal life, 
W orking 
in clay highly fired and then glazed, 
the forms are 


that is entirely her own 


hollow and in the 
cases of the larger things, are exe 
cuted in segments that are later 
deftly joined. The result is resistant 


to the ravages of weather, yet often 


delicate and humorous. Imaginative 
ceramics for dining room niches aré 
totem-like in color and conception, 
many unshown 


works are eye-catching, but the re 


swift sketches for 
liefs for several mural sculptures are 
the best of all. 
22, 


(Prices $s to 


Juuus DELBOS is showing at 
the Kleemann Galleries the hand 
somest watercolors of his career. All 
of them landscapes, they range in 
scene from Maine to Georgia and 
catch with rather crisp succinctness 
the natural grace and bearing of the 
several regions. In his Southern views 
the local coloring is cooler than in 
reality—in fact, is made almost as 
cool as Maine—yet he justifies his 
right to economize on sun by prov 
ing that his reason for doing so is 
to give us more sensitive line and 
form. The jewel of the group is 
Georgia Barn, which would not be 


unworthy of Winslow Homer. 
Prices $60 to $25 
. . . 


i ISEPH STELLA'S retrospective 
at the A.C.A. Galleries is probably 
the best assemblage of this painter's 
work to date. Examples of his every 
phase of development are included, 
from an early portrait of himself 
done in 1895 to his latest landscapes 
which do no longer exude the force 
of his middle periods. ‘Towering in 
conception, size, and importance, 
are his five huge panels called New 
York Interpreted from 
the Newark Museum ), painted more 
than twenty years ago, but ever- 
present in their validity. Abstract in 
character, they reproduce the sensa 


( borrowed 


tions of brilliancy, confusion, and 
magic of this city of steel and fire. 
His highly influential canvas first 
shown at the 1913 Armory Show, 
Battle of Lights, Coney Island, is 
here too, along with Factories, a 
piece of great design and strength 
\ later period, of romanticism, is 
represented by, others, a 
stunning and enormous display of 
to $1,500. 


among 


Flowers. (Prices $2 
5 


- 
SAMUEL ROTHBORT, in_ his 
fourth show at the Barzansky Gal 
leries, presents paintings of three 
periods going back to 1g10 and 
forward to '43. From them we learn 
that the artist started out in an Im 
pressionist vein, turned Expression 
ist in his middle years, and has 
ended with the abbreviated, sunshot 
watercolors and the broad evocative 
oils for which he is now known. 
Outstanding in this medium is the 
powerful City Weed in admirably 
well chosen blues and greys. Among 
Rothbort’s taille directe sculpture 
























































JEAN LIBERTE: “ Artist’s Wife.” 
4t the Babcock. 


we find that in the most ambitious 
piece admur ible forms netted in sur 
face detail that 


from them 


tends to detract 
Prices $150 to $8 


iF AN LIBERTE, of whom we 


have had tantalizing and uneven 
glimpses over the last several years, 
is for the first time since 1937 re 
vealed as a complete personality in 
Here it 
can be seen that the occasional the 


1 large show at Babcock 


itricality or luridness of color which 
has been our main criticism of him 
Disre 
gard, therefore, the sensationalism 


so far, is not characteristic 


of Moonlit Sea and note the same 
story retold romantically, poetically 
in Brooding Night. Liberté doesn’t 
need to heighten his effects. They 
reside in every touch of his brush, 
though he does not always avoid 
the dangerous resemblance to Ryder 
which besets so many of our noc- 
turnal expressionists. The portrait, 
too, is good in its uncompromising 
placement and directness. As a 
whole the gouaches have all the 
qualities, yet avoid the pitfalls, of 
the oils. (Prices $35 to $750.) 


Mapeune S. PERENY, whose 
work has frequently been singled 
out in these pages at the Women 
Sculptors’ and Painters’ annuals, 
holds her first one man show at the 
Perls Galleries. A fully-formed artist, 
this Hungarian-born art historian 
has been painting only since 1936, 
yet has excellent design and color, 
and whimsical humor. Where one 
form is tweaked about, another will 
be transformed into a checker-board, 
or strung with zig-zags, or peppered 
with dots for textural effects. At 
times this passion for pattern gets 
the better of her. The simpler can- 


22 


vases like Betty and Caesar or The 


‘ 
* ORGE CHANN, an Amer 
in of Chinese parents, is having 


his New York debut at the New 


house 


Galleries Lis spe ialtv is 
genre portraits of children, though 
he is branching out to include figure 


work, still-life, even landscape. Odd 


to say, his painting shows an afhnity 
ith, yet no influence from, French 
painting. If Renoir had lived in sev 
enteenth centurv France and com 


bined his lively informality with the 


larker 


touch of that old dav, his genre 


palette and more modest 
portraits of children might not be 


very unlike George Chann’s. If 





GEORGE CHANN: 


trait,””’ Newhouse Galleries. 


“Self Por- 


Chann seems not to have discov 
ered his gifts fully as yet, his talent 
bears watching. 
500 


(Prices $100 to 
. . . 


ry 

le MILCH GALLERIES are 
showing a miscellany of oils and 
watercolors by contemporary Amer 
icans. Holding no sovereign items, 
yet it is cordially agreeable as a 
whole. By Brackman there is a frgure 
of a Girl in a Blue Hat, as solid, 
full-formed, and roundly silhouetted 
as if he had been studying British 
portraiture. Etnier offers, in Racing 
Day, a spacious view of luncheon 
on the terrace at the country club. 
here is one of Hilde Kayn’s swift 
dramas of color, Square Dance. It 
all goes pleasantly like that, except 
for a trifling portrait of a blonde, 
by Maurice Sterne, and Leon Kroll’s 
much-ado-about-nothing, some _bal- 
let girls, titled Between Rehearsals. 
(Prices $200 to $3,500.) 


T IE LATE HENRY McCARTER 
dreamed dreams and saw a vision of 
the earth drenched in a dazzle of 
light. He tried to tell us of it in a 





canvases whicl 


ging in the New Art Circle 


gallery. Unfortunately the 


series of large 1 are 


dream 
was so expansive that the artist was 
not able to catch it within the limi 
} M + } ] 
itions of pigment and brushwork 


You see the 


horse, the farmer 


lighted frelds, the 
ind the burden of 
their labor; you attend the canvases 
f bells which ring their tidings in 
bursts of vellow and gold; but you 
find few passages of compactly rea 


soned painting in these pictures 


Not for § ile ‘ 


Li O MICHELSON, though in 
troduced to New York by no less 
1 critic than Lionello Venturi, 
seems to us not the master his 
iuthoritative protector claims him 
to be. In fact, he paints as if life 
had confused him and his own prac 
tice of art had left him perplexed 
Latvian by birth, Russian by school 
ing. Parisian by magnetic attraction, 
then tossed to America by the 
storms of war, his art, like his 
surroundings, 


shows discontinuity. 


Long an eclectic, he aims now 
it being originally simple. Good as 
1 draftsman, he places a single, emo 
tional, linear form in a haze of 
dreamy color and seems unaware 
that the passive coloring foils the 
emotion of his form. This exhibi 
tion is at the Associated American 
Artists Galleries 


>1, 


Prices $125 to 
. . _ 


-_ MONZA, who is a house 
painter by profession, is holding his 
second one man show at the Artists’ 
Gallery. Some of his oils are typical 
lyrical primitives, others show deep 
personal concern in the problems 
and terrors of the war. In the Fall 
of Paris his design and color are ex 
ceptionally well integrated, in Pearl 
Harbor’s Last Dance he treats that 
fateful Sunday to a delightful satire. 


(Prices $7.50 to $15 


. o 


\ OOD SCULPTURE by Joseph 
Goethe at the Studio Guild is an 
exhibition notable for its author’s 
love and understanding of various 
exotic types of woods. The heads, 
figures, and animals are modern in 
spirit and often attenuated in style. 
‘There is an unusual square Elephant 
done in East Indian satinwood and 
a stalking Black Panther of Macas- 
sar ebony. (Prices $100 to $500.) 


Heppa STERNE at the Wake- 
field Gallery presents egg tempera 
paintings, drawings, and an amusing 
series of objects made of things 
picked up on the beaches. Her paint- 
ings, which are by far her best ex- 









pression, reveal in highly sensitive 
color an individual limbo filled with 
delic ite 


perimental, she 


terror. Searching and ex 
ichieves originality 
in the thread-like quality of her ro 
mantic Sumptuous Nightmare and 


n the juxtaposition of Surrealist 


miniatures in Puzzles, Nos. 1, 2, 2, 
ind 4. (Prices $15 to $15 


ry 

sii EXPANSION FUND 
SHOW by members of the Artists 
Associates in their small gallery at 
135 West 15th Street is replete 
with advanced talent and taste. All 
proceeds from the pictures, which 
ire moderately priced, will go to 
ward establishing larger and more 
\ssocia 
tion. One should not fail to see 
East Side Roofs by Zoltan Hecht. 


the drawings by 


iccessible quarters for the 


Esteban Soriano 
and Helen Ratkai, and the highly 
developed and individual work of 
Ernst Crichlow and Norman Lewis, 
Prices $s to $2 


—_— NEGRO painters who 
have been working at Hampton In 
stitute learnt here (if we may judge 
from the show at the Museum of 
Modern Art) a form of race and 
social consciousness utterly incom 
patible with sincere artistic expres 
sion. In one picture only—that of 
Junius Redwood—do we ftnd the 
great gifts of color, dignity, and 
sincerity which are the Negro’s 
natural heritage. Of the screaming 
propaganda of John T. Biggers’ 
picture the less said the better. One 
cannot help feeling that this is the 
work of heavy-handed 
dealing with over-plastic 
(Not for sale.) 


teachers 
material 


Pan rICIPATIONAL SCULP 
TURE by J. K. Halliburton is on 
exhibition at the Pinacotheca. This 
abstract art is made up of movable 
or separate pieces and is designed 
so that the owner may rearrange it 
at any time according to his taste. 
(Prices $50 to $200.) At the same 
gallery Dan Harris presents eight 
een oils which are variations on the 
theme Canaries in a Lemon Tree 
These vary from the non-objective 
to the slightly realistic; they are in 
bright color and always interesting 
in pattern. (Prices $75 to $400.) 


Remne GUIMARD at the 
Newton Galleries offers her accu 
rate yet poetical portraits done in 
pencil and crayon. She is at her best 
in the reflection of extreme spiritual 
maturity, as in her portraits of 
Paderewski, the Cardinal Du Bois 
and the anonymous Old Lady. By 
means of contrast she often focuses 
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th haracter of the sitter in the 
egion of the eyes, but we feel her 
vork sufters when this device is em 


loved Prices $2 to $6 


ry) 

| HREE WOMEN PAINTERS, 
Edythe Sibley, Lisbeth Benson, and 
Elmira Kempton, share at the Ar 
Miss Sibley shows a 
varied selection of which some quiet 


gent Galleries 


fishing scenes prove the most inter 
sting. Flowers of many sorts, Miss 
contribution, are very fra- 
With 


landscapes of mountainous charac 


+ 


Benson’s 

ind decorative several 
er, Miss Kempton seems the most 
idvanced of the group. (Prices $25 
try So 


i JIANNES SCHIEFER’S $ show 
it the Niveau Galleries is a joyous 
his painter, from Al 
sace, who has exhibited little in this 


country, 


thing to see 


is alive with optimism and 
imiability. Landscapes have a_bril 
liance that is not to be found out 
side of French Impressionism. At 
certain points he veers a little to a 
flat pattern in the vein of Matisse, 


maintaining the 


same warmth of 


tone and color combinations of a 
sun-like flavor. He shows, too, sev 
eral portraits of distinction. 


275 to OS 


Prices 


Jackson POLLOCK at Art of 
his Century presents fifteen oils 
ind a number of gouaches and 
drawings. A former student of Ben 
ton and a denizen of Wyoming, 
California, and Arizona, his abstrac 
tions are free of Paris and contain 
a disciplined American fury. His 
work is personal, though occasion 
illy one feels an Indian influence. 
He has a fine sense of integration 
which preserves the individuality of 


each canvas. (Prices $25 to $750.) 


\ ATERCOLORS OF GINA 
KNEE at the Willard Gallery show 
that this artist has developed in sen- 
sitivity, integration, and color in the 
last few years. There is a modest, 
subjective quality to these gracious 
abstractions. They do not ask for 
notice, and this may, perhaps, ac 
count for their appeal. The artist’s 
restraint is such that the most vio- 
lent of her pictures is entitled the 
Quiet Life of a Bird’s Egg. (Prices 
$75 to $150.) 


Lapistas SEGY at the Ameri- 
can-British Art Center betrays his 
Hungarian origin in his subject mat- 
ter—saints and their symbols, kings 
and knights, mediaeval monsters— 


ind in his style, which 


contains 
Byzantine with 
archaic. His 
color is rich and somber, full of se 
tints of cathedral 
glass. His work is stately and some 
what static, 


elements fused in 


the modern and the 


rious blues and 


it reveals deep religious 
feeling, and varies from the semi 
ibstract to a classic portrait of Ma 
rian Anderson Prices $ 


¢ 


25 to 
35 


¥ JUISE PERSHING, little seen 
in New York, is exhibiting at the 
Contemporary Arts Galleries as this 
Burton 
Exhibitor. She is a versatile painter 


year's Emmett Memorial 
ind ranges from slightly esoteric pot 
traits to intimate snatches of living 
igainst environmental backgrounds. 
\ little old lady in a rocker on her 
summer porch, a large dining scene 
unid flamboyant effects of a nearby 
fair, and a few glimpses into peasant 
life in Mexico seem the most pro 
vocative Prices $75 to $so0.) 


“7 
Su ALL IN SIZE,” an exhibition 
of small pictures by members of 
the Federation of Modern Painters 
and Sculptors, is now On view at 
the Gallery of Modern Art. ‘These 
thirty-seven compact samples of out 
better experimental talents should 
appeal to Christmas shoppers. The 
range of style is wide: from Ann 
Goldthwaite’s charming Small Nude 
and Simkovitch’s plastic Beaches to 
amiable little non-ob 
jective abstractions the most deli 
cate of which is by Ilya Bolotow- 
sky. (Prices $10 


a series of 


\ 


o to $400.) 


r 
Waves CANDELL’S latest pic- 
tures, painted in Scranton, the coal 
capital of Pennsylvania, are to be 
seen at the Brandt Galleries. They 
present landscapes in and around 
Scranton and types of workmen, 
who live in the 
neighborhood. As to style, they are 


Americanized 


such as miners, 
Post - Impressionism 
and they are painted with much sin 
cerity and no little energy; yet they 
scarcely give us a new perception of 
the industrial life they remark. If 
Candell would rely less on optical 
observation and more on intuitive 
insight he might have a more vital 
story to tell. (Prices $150 to $500.) 


Tue ABSTRACT loan exhibition 
at the Museum of Non-Objective 
Painting is a representative collec 
tion of painters from all over the 
country who practice this type of 
art. They are divided, for the main 
part, into two classifications: the 
dramatic (or pure geometric form), 
and the lyrical (a personal modifi 


. Of the lyrical 
division, Harry Bertoia’s work stands 


cation of the pure 


out as most fluid and imaginative 
Medard Klein’s two 
black and white are striking and 
Moholy-Nagy, as 


comes first with interesting experi 


Canvases lm 


original. always, 


mentation in studies with plastic 
Hilla Rebay 


tremendous pictures of considcrable 


periglass shows two 


strength. (Prices not quoted. 


I | ANS MOLLER presents a prob 
With 


tional gifts of his own, he has elected 


lem in appreciation excep 
to work in an idiom so close to Paul 
Klee’s that comparison between the 
two becomes an unavoidable part of 
reviewing his show at the Bonestell 
Gallery. Where Moller goes further 
than his model is in textures. These 
are quite remarkable, lighting up the 
his semi-abstractions, 
giving them a wall painting quality. 


low tones of 


The work which struck us as most 





HANS 


view at the Bonestell. 


MOLLER: 


“Bird,” on 


interesting because most original is 
Landscape, showing that he is capa- 
ble of inventing admirable forms of 
his own. The drawings, spirited dot- 
blot affairs, reveal a passion for in- 
genious simplification. Three early 
works show that in the ’20s he was 
about where our “advanced” younger 
Americans find themselves today. 
Prices $50 to $650. 


“AW 

\ E CHALLENGE,” the show 
of war art at the Puma Galleries, 
has terrific impact. Its theme is to 
bring closer than has previously been 
done the real horror and menace 
that faces the soldiers united in our 
frght for freedom, and to show the 
real nature of their heroism. George 
Grosz presents two canvases of great 
drama, The Fairy Tale, a symbolic 
picturization of the blood-gorged 
Nazi in the midst of his feasting, 
and I Was Always Present, a new 


rendition of Death on his horse. 


Fernando Puma’s twelve-foot They 


Will Not Conquer, shows a crip 


pled soldier, erect on the field of 
audi 
ence conviction and strength. John 
Groth’s Boots is 
the removal of the boots from a 
dead soldier. Max Weber 
sented by two pictures never before 
exhibited, subject the death struggle 
in Spain. Pearl Harbor by William 
Gropper 


battle, demanding from his 
scene of 


1 tragic 


1S repre 


shock and 
horror of the episode. (Prices $3 
to $5, 


transmits the 


-_ RT URBAN, who became 
1 refugee from Germany because a 
policeman was sent daily to his stu 
dio to supervise his painting, is hold 
ing his first New York one man 
at the Weyhe Gallery. His 
work is graceful and vital, it is often 
abstracted and contains elements of 
Expressionism. His control and bril- 
liance is displayed in his oil Carrou 
sel, his work in the difficult and 
maligned medium of the silk screen 


show 


is the best we have so far encoun 
tered. (Prices $12 to $400.) 


‘ 
MM YTHAM PAINTERS are on 
view at the 8th Street Gallery. The 
Society, which was formerly a group 
devoted to flower studies, has en 
larged its field of late to include 
landscapes and portraits. The work is 
colorful and somewhat conservative 
in character; noted was the honest 
and competent Autumn Reflections, 
by William Fisher and Besse Gol 
burgh’s vigorous and metallic Au- 
tumn Bouquet. (Prices $5 to $100.) 





FERNANDO PUMA: “They Will 
Not Conquer.” At the Puma. 
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VALUABLE PAINTINGS 
AT ABSOLUTE AUCTION 


Including Examples of 


ALMA — TADEMA — DETTI — DAUBIGNY 

FORTUNY —GEROME — HOMER — JACQUES 

KOWALSKI — L’HERMITTE — MADRAZO 
SULLY, AND OTHERS 


From the Estates of the Late 


WILLIAM M. POTTS 
CHESTER W. LARNER 
And Others 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 1943 
AT 2:00 P. M. 


Exhibition from Friday, November 26, until the day of sale 


Catalogues mailed upon receipt of twenty-five cents 


SAMUEL T. FREEMAN & CO. 


AUCTIONEERS 


1808-10 CHESTNUT STREET - PHILADELPHIA, PA... 








GIMBEL SELLS THE. LAST 


of the 


ANDERSON 
COLLECTION 


of 


J.M. W. TURNER 


Featuring Italian Scenes 


A facsimile of the late John E. Anderson Jr.’s* 
letter certifying the authenticity of these pictures 
is furnished each purchaser. 


GIMBEL BROTHERS 
33rd Street & Broadway 











*Author of “The Unknown Turner” 














War and Peace 


Continued from page 9 


ind criminal. The same mood pet 
sted for some vears after the 
lose of the conflict. Books such as 
ll Quiet on the Western Front 
ichieved a ftabulous rculation in 
very part of the ivilized world 
Ihe causes of war were investigated 
nd exhaustively set forth by scores 
writers, blue prints for a_ better 
er 


\ 


ippeared by the hundred, and 
1 whole literature of uplift, tinged 
political economy, 
peace-mak 
ng institutions as the League of 
Nations. In all historv no generation 


men has | 


+ 


xcen more fully or more 
effectively informed about war and 
its consequences than was the gen 
eration which flourished between 
19158 and 1939. Never, at any rate 
during the earlier part of this pe 
riod, have there been fewer chauvin 
istic writers of talent, or more bril 
liant advocates of internationalism 
Never has so much learning and in 
dustry been expended upon the 
inalysis of war’s causes and the elab 
oration of preventives. It was with 
their eves wide open and with the 
warning voices of their favorite au 
thors ringing in their ears, that the 
peoples of Europe marched once 
gain over the precipice 

In the light of the foregoing facts 
we may venture a few generaliza 
tions. First. The propagandist effect 
of art and letters is strongly felt on 
lv when non-aesthetic circumstances 
onspire to make it widely accepta 
ble. Lucian was almost as brilliant 
1 writer as Voltaire; but whereas the 
circumstances of the eighteenth cen 
tury were such as to make Voltaire 
widely and deeply influential, thos« 
of the second were unpropitious to 
inti-religious satire; and the writings 
of Lucian did nothing to check the 
spread of Christianity and other 
proselytizing faiths 

Second. Some artists and writers 
ire, in Sheldon’s phrase, predomi 
nantly “somatotonic,” which means 
that they are temperamentally belli 
cose and un-squeamish; others are 
able to find the satisfaction of thei 
highest aspirations in the idolatry of 
nationalism. All these will always be 
on the side of enduring war rather 
than of enduring peace. 

Third. The human mind seems 
to be so constituted that no one set 
of ideas or pattern of sentiments 
can inspire conviction or respect for 


very long at a stretch. Periods of 
classicism alternate with periods of 
romanticism, periods of devotion 
with periods of unbelief, periods of 
pacihism ind internationalism with 
periods of nationalism and militar 
ism. In a self-conscious Civilization 
such as ours, the young men and 
women of each generation almost 
ilways react against the doctrines 
ind the aesthetic, moral and politi 
il values, accepted by their parents 

From all this we may conclude 
that 


hat art and letters cannot do much 
ry direct propaganda for the cause 


f enduring peace. For even if art 
sts and writers were at any time 
unanimous in denouncing war, de 
ploring imperialism, and _ actively 
preaching international good will 
ind in practice there will always 
be a good supply of Kiplings, Bar 
reses, D’Annunzios and Houston 
Stewart Chamberlains), their propa 
ganda would not be equally accepta 
ble at all periods and, by a kind of 
1utomatic reflex, their children 
would be moved to turn against 
them and exalt values of militarism, 
racialism, and the mailed fist 
\ccording to Sorokin the periods 
of relative orderliness and _ peace 
ibleness are those in which most of 
the members of society accept a 
philosophy of life based upon tran 
scendental values. If Sorokin’s thesis 
is correct ind incidentally he is 
merely stating.in sociological terms, 


by historical evi 


ind supporting 
dence, a doctrine which has_ been 
set forth bv everv great religious 
teacher, every exponent of the 
philosophia_ perennis artists and 
writers can do most for the cause 
of enduring peace, not by painting 
pictures or writing poems and nov 
els about the horrors of war or the 
iniquities of aggressive imperialism, 
not by drawing up Utopian blue 
srints for better worlds, but br 
genuinely believing in transcenden 
tal values and by giving effective ex 
pression to their beliefs in plastic or 
literary forms. As usual, it is a case 
of “Seek ve first the kingdom of 
God and His righteousness, and all 
the rest shall be added.” Our cur 
rent civilization is committed to 
first seeking all the rest, in’ the 
touching faith that, in the time of 
our great-great-grandchildren, Prog 
ress will somehow add the kingdom 
of God. 


The foregoing was prepared by the author fat 
the Fourth Conference on Science, Philosophy 
and Religion held at the Men’s Faculty Clul 
of Columbia University last September 


Etlshemius at New London 


J7ITH the cooperation of two 
private collections, the Lyman 
Allyn Museum in New London, 
Connecticut, is presenting a group 
of about forty oils and watercolors 
by Louis Eilshemius: most of the 
work has never been shown before. 
The misty landscapes by which he 


is best known, the bold vigorous 
sea scenes, and the rather charming 
figures are painted in a style as 
varied as it is brilliant. Bathed in 
atmosphere, they are, despite the art 
ist’s unfortunate fondness for Corot, 
Ryder and Blakelock, unmistake 
ably “Eilshemius.” 
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140th Anniversary 
Exhibition | 
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ARTISTS FOR VICTORY 


INCORP 


“The very name of your 
organization 1s symbolic 
f the determination of 
every man and woman in 
every activity of life 





ORATED 


throughout the country 
to enlist in the cause to 
which our country is 
ledicated.” — Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. 


BULLETIN TO MEMBERS 


The following does not necessarily represent the opinions of Art News or The Art Foundation, Ine. 











The Print Show 


” Kennedy's, men are in the pro 


cess of 


dismantling the print 
exhibition. Attendance has been 
excellent, much greater than the 


gallery had anticipated. ‘There has 
been curiosity to know where the 
prints were sold. Verv few, they 
tell us, went to individuals, and 


| he Ne W 


York Public Library bought several 


these mostly to collectors 
tor its permanent print collection. 
One collector who makes a spe 
cialtv of 


for presentation to institutions, 


buying industrial prints 


bought all the prints that in any 


wav touched on aeronautics. The 
Artists for 
Victory both feel that the showing 


in New York was most successful 


Kennedy Galleries and 


as to attendance, 


publicity, and 
sales 


> ~yY Y 
Posters & Cpl. Shaw 
pe overseas we hear that 
Artists for 
now appearing in various spots in 
North Africa. Karl Koehler came 
into our headquarters recently and 
was gratified to hear that the OW] 
office in London had requested sev 


Victory Posters are 


eral copies of the two posters he 
did in collaboration with Victor 
Ancona. 

Corporal B. M. Shaw of the Spe 
cial Service Office in Philadelphia 
is to be congratulated on his enter 
prise. On his own initiative he ar 
ranged for a showing of fifty of the 
Artists for Victory Posters at the 
Signal Corps Depot. Next he had 
the group displayed at the Philadel- 
phia Gimbel’s during the Third 


Thirty Years After 
(Continued from page 13) 


Of the sculptures, Helen Sahler’s 
A Forgotten Man (Rodinesque) 
outranks the others; yet Albino 
Manca’s Sleeping Girl and Gazelle 
and Cactus merit mention, as well 
as the Sower, by Betti Richard. The 
rest of the twenty items which rise 
above the show are watercolors by 
Walker Everett, Cyril Lewis, Roy 
Mason, Ivan Olinsky, Ogden Pleiss- 
ner and Jerri Ricci. A total of 
twenty gleams in a fog does not 
light up the general darkness. 


The jury’s awards in the show 


War Loan Drive. When the an 
nual Book Fair was held at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Corporal 
Shaw also had the posters shown 
there. He then branched out and 
the posters appeared successively at 
Camp Campbell, Kentucky; Clarks- 
Brecken- 
l'ennessee; and 
Fort Knox. 
When the show returned, Artists 
for Victory Corporal 
Shaw with twelve of the originals 


ville, ‘Tennessee; 
ridge, Nashville, 
ended their tour at 


Camp 


presented 
of the posters. ‘These originals are 
on display at his post for as long 
is he is stationed there. Our thanks 


to Corporal Shaw 


Christmas Cards 


\' Associated American Artists 
LX the Christmas card show is on. 
Here again there is much enthusi- 
ism. The showing of the originals 
of the Artists for Victory Christmas 
cards was well attended and now 
sales of the cards themselves are 
going well, the assortment cover- 
ing all the needs of a war Christ- 
mas. There are cards for the escap- 
ists, for those who feel the horrors 
and _ for 
those who are unable to formulate 


must alwavs be with us, 


a “Merry Christmas” wish during 


these harrowing times 


A Correction 
y was mistakenly 


these columns that John Taylor 


announced in 


Arms had conceived and carried out 
the National War Posters Competi- 
tion. Mr. Arms was as always help- 
ful ail through it, but the actual 
work was done by Irwin Hoffman. 
follow: Gold Medal in oil painting 
to Hilde Kayn; in sculpture to Al- 
bino Manca; in watercolor to Cyril 
Lewis; Silver Medal in oil painting 
to Dana Pond. 

The following are the prizes and 
the men who won them: Morris 
Memorial for Ulysses A. Ricci; 
Anonymous $200 for Ives Gam- 
mell; Zabriskie $100 for Gordon 
Grant; Hammond $100 for A. T. 
Hibbard; Enders Memorial $100 for 
Junius Allen; A. J. Wall $50 for 


Margaret Graham; Kahn Memorial 
$so for Albino Manca; 
$25 for Ragnar Olson; 
$25 for Kenneth How. 


Friedrichs 
Chandler 
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\' LECTING Christmas cards this 
W year will be a problem that will 
lemand careful consideration from 
liscriminating buyers. Because of 

paper shortage, the supply will 


+], 


greatly diminished; we are also 
isked to help conserve mailing 
ibor. However, thanks to the ef 
forts of several groups who have 
leveloped good card lines in the 
past few years, artisti examples 


that are also inexpensive are still 


\ miniature art gallery at the 
Associated American Artists, 711 
Fifth Avenue, in New York City, 
s showing a varied selection done 


lithographing process which 


in a 
uries the flavor of original etch 
ng. The subjects are mainly snow 
scapes, scenes of wooded wild life 
ind such, and make one wish an 


nclusion of something more Christ 





JAMES LEWICKI: “Interpreting 
the Christmas Message for Our 
Own Times.” Artists Group Prize. 


masy had been added. Amazingly 
cheap for names such as Benton, 
Wood, Fiene, and others, they sell 
tor from 1oc to 25¢. 

\lso at the A.A.A. Gallery, we 
saw cards by the American Artists 
Group bearing reproductions of a 
recent competition entitled “Inter 
preting the Christmas Message for 
our Own Times.” If these have 
practically no Yuletide message of 
the old school to convey, they do 





MARION GREENWOOD: 
“Dawn,” at the A.A.A. Gallery. 


emphasize a note of patriotism. The 
competition, which was sponsored 
by Artists for Victory as well, award 
ed prizes to Lionel Reiss, Louis 
hommes, James Lewicki, and others 

For the strictly conservative buy 
er the Metropolitan Museum is 
running a Holiday Shop at which 
they are selling cards taken from 
paintings of the old masters. Georg 
Jensen, of Fifth Avenue, rallies 
around with some charming Bakst 
like designs that emanate real Noél 
in their color and glitter. Lissim, 
Hasselriis, Bridget, and Crockett arc 
his chief contributors. 

Christmas cards by several re 
fugee artists from Poland are being 
marketed by Edwarda Mortkowicz 
Markoe, of 19 West 28th Street, 
New York City. These offer good 
design and a joyful peasant flavor 
that should captivate plenty of 
fussy buyers. But the real surprise 
of the lot is to be found in some 
regular across-the-counter — variety 
cards, found at random, which have 
1 bright appeal and cheer, plus 
taste. The Greeting Card Industry, 
the trade association, has also noted 
this infiltration of artistry into the 
run-of-the-mill cards. We _ observe 
with regret that no names appeal 
on them and that their designers 
consequently get none of the de 
served applause. rik 


Toledo Buys Americans 


HE TOLEDO MUSEUM of 

Art has recently purchased five 
paintings from its notable summer 
show of contemporary Americans. 
For painting quality, public popu 
larity, and collection needs they 
have selected canvases from Alex- 
ander Brook, Gladys Rockmore 
Davis, Hilde Kayn, Reginald Marsh, 
and Henry Mattson. Brooks’s paint- 
ing, Amalia, is a sensitively rendered 
portrait of a dignifred maiden lady 
on an afternoon visit. In End of 
Summer, Mrs. Davis shows her 


NOVEMBER 15-30, 1943 


> 


charming children in repose, mak 
ing splendid use of glowing reds, 
blues, and greens. Hilda Kayn, a 
relatively new artist, is represented 
by a picture depicting a country 
dance on the greensward. Pursuit, 
the Marsh canvas, is one of his out 
standing Coney Island scenes of the 
past few years. Henry Mattson’s 
selection is Big Rock Pool, a mystic 
marine. The paintings were bought 
with funds from the bequest of 
Elizabeth C. Mau to the Toledo 
Museum. 


24 east 54th street 
new york city 


loan exhibition 


Alice Mattern 


CHINESE, MEXICAN 
AND AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


15 EAST 57TH STREET 





by 


NEW YORK 


NEWHOUSE 


GALLERIES 


GEORGE CHANN 


UNTIL NOVEMBER 27 


Solomon R. Guggenheim Foundation 


Open Sundays 12-6 — Daily except Mondays 10-6 
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PARIS: 21 Rue la Boetie 











12 MASTERPIECES 
by 19th Century French Painters 


To December 4 


BIGNOU GALLERY 


32 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 


JULIUS LOWY anc: 


High Grade Picture Frames 
Antiques & Reproductions 
RESTORING—-REGILDING—RELINING 


730 Fifth Avenue New York 


UTRILLO 


November 20 - December 15 


NIVEAU GALLERY 


63 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 








James Vigeveno Galleries 


FRENCH PAINTINGS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


160 Bronwood Ave., Westwood Hills, Los Angeles 





CHINESE ART 


RALPH M. CHAIT GALLERIES 


24 EAST 58th ST. NEW YORK 


NEW PAINTINGS 


TAMAYO 


“The best painter to come to us from Mexico” 


VALENTINE GALLERY 


55 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 














Fine English Furniture: 
Matchette Sale 
ifternoon, N " 


O* Saturdav a ovem 
ber 27, Parke-Bernet Galleries 


] 
will disperse it public auction sale 


fine English furniture of the sev 


enteenth and eighteenth century 


important paintings and objects of 


irt, property of the estate of the 
late Franklin J. Matchette, re 
moved from S17 Fifth Avenue, 


New York. The sale 


f the executors 


1S by orde! 


Conspicuous among the furniture 
ire Wilham and 


examples; a group of seat furniture 
in choice needlepoint of the period, 
Anne 
worked 
(he many paintings offer an impor 
tant Corot entitled Un Matin: 


Etang de Ville d’Avray, formerly 


Mary marquetry 


featuring Queen wing chairs 
Y 





in beautifully needlepoint. 


COMING AUCTION 


Nove il 


tollowing exhibition from 


With wrought gold 
tions of Greek and Grae 


reproduc 


o-Roman 
jewelry ire original pieces by 
Greek, Etruscan, Renaissance, and 


modern craftsmen Paintings in 


clude vorks by Cassatt, Raff ielli, 
Van Dyck, Masquerier, Gainsbor 
ough, Dupont, Hoppner, Ziem, 


ind Corot 


charming 


Boudin, Ihere are, in 


iddition, 


h miniatures of the 


English and 
| TCC seven 


teenth and eighteenth centuries 


XIX Century Paintings, 

Wilson Collection 

—_ Parke-Bernet Galleries an 
nounces that paintings by Re 


Naissance 


masters and nineteenth 


century artists will be sold at pub 





BY THE romantic American, Arthur B. Davies: “Heifer of the 


Dawn,” in the 


in the Gary Collection; and a group 
of distinguished canvases by Arthur 
B. Davies, including God and the 
Living Infinite 


Genre Painting from the 
XIX Century 


GROUP of nineteenth century 
v4 paintings from the estates of the 
late William M. Potts, Chester W. 
Larner, and other owners will be dis 
persed at public auction at the Gal 
leries of Samuel T. Freeman & Co. 
of Philadelphia on November 30 fol 
lowing exhibition from November 
26. The list includes the Pre 
Raphaelite Alma-Tadema, Daubigny, 
and Sully along with Fortuny, Ma 
drazo, Géréme, and L’Hermitte. 


Antique Jewelry from 
Walters Collection 


ROPERTY from the estate of 
the late Mrs. Henry Walters 
will be sold at public auction sale 
November 30 to December 4 inclu 
sive at the Parke-Bernet Galleries, 


Matchette Sale at the 


Parke-Bernet Galleries. 


lic auction on November 26. The 
sale comprises the collection formed 


by the well known actor Francis 
Wilson, together with property of 
George H. Pinney & Phoenix State 
Bank & ‘Trust Company, executors 
for Gertrude H. Rogers, and other 
owners. Exhibition is from Novem 
ber 20. 

The old include The 
Adulteress Before Christ by Lucas 
Cranach, formerly in the collection 
of the Bonn; 
I'he Holy Family by an Antwerp 
mannerist; Adoration of the Magi 
by an artist of the school of Van 
Cleve; and Margaret Schottin by 


Conrad Faber. 


masters 


Provincial Museum, 


Paintings from the XIX 
Century: Potts Sale 


COLLECTION of nineteenth 
L century paintings 
estates of the late William M. 
Potts, Larner and others 


will be dispersed on November 3 


from the 


Chester 


at the Parke-Bernet Galleries, fol 
lowing exhibition from Novem 


ber 26. 
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ART SCHOOLS 
PORTRAIT 
PAINTING 


LEARY $35 


® Previous art train- 
ing or talent NOT 
necessary. This new 
Stuart System 
teaches you, in 10 
simple, easy-to-fol- 
low lessons, to make 
charcoal and oil like- 
Guidance for your every 
Send for free book today. 
STUART STUDIOS 
121 Monument Circle Room 7113 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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ARCHIPENKO ART SCHOOL 


Sculpture, Painting, Drawing, Ceramics 


624 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


Plaza 8-2495 





| 
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ART SCHOOL 
DIRECTORS— 


Reach your prospective pupils by 
advertising to the vast group of 
wealthy and cultured young Amer- 


icans (and their parents) who 
read America’s foremost fine arts 
magazine— 


“ALL THE NEWS & REVIEWS OF ART’ 
SUPPLIES FOR PAINTERS, SCULP- 
TORS, AND STUDENTS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE ARTIST 
Phone Algonquin 4-9871 
or write us for quick delivery 


JOSEPH MAYER CO. 
5 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SPOOL LL LLL LLL L LOLOL LLL LL OL LOL LLL OOS 


PRINTERS OF 


ART NEWS 


and other fine publications, 
books, catalogues, brochures, etc. 


Western Newspaper Union 


304-20 EAST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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WHEN & WHERE 10 EARIGIT 


ALBANY, WN. Y., Albany Institute of History 
& Art. 4th American Drawing Annual. Feb 
16-Mar. 12. Open to men & women in Armed 
Services. Mediums: drawing (no portraits) 
No prizes. Entries (up to 5) due Feb. 4. John 
Davis Hatch, Jr., Director, Albany Institute 
of History & Art., Albany, N. Y. 

ATHENS, 0O., Edwin Watts Chubb Gallery, Ohio 
Univ. Mar. 1-21. Ohio Valley Oil & Water- 
color Show. Open to artists living in Ohio, 
West Va., Pa., Ill., Ind. & Ky. Oils & water- 
colors. Fee $2.50 for not more than two ptgs. 
Jury. $150 in war bonds and honorable men- 
tion. Entry cards due Feb. 7; works Feb 
14-25. Dean E. C. Seigfreid, Coll. of F. A., 
Ohio Univ., Athens, 0. 

ATLANTA, GA., High Museum of Art. Feb 
16-28. Tri-County Exhibition. Open to artists 
resident or born in Fulton, DeKalb & Cobb 


counties, Ga. All mediums. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry cards & works due Feb. I!. Atlanta 
Art Ass'n., 1262 High St., Atlanta, Ga. 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C., Person Hall Art Gal- 
lery, Univ. of N. C. Dee. 5-31. 7th Annual 
Exhibition of N. Carolina Artists. Open to 
residents and former residents of N. C. All 
mediums. No fee, but pay shipping expenses. 
Jury. No prizes. Entry cards and works due 
Dee. 1. Miss Harriet Dyer Adams, Person 
Hall Art Gall., Chapel Hill, N. C. 


CHICAGO, ILL., Art Center. Dec. 6-18. An- 
nual American Color Slide Exhibit. Jury, 
Medals. Entry cards due Nov. 29. F. 


Plummer, 8230 S. Carpenter St., Chicago. ih. 


CHICAGO, ILL., Chicago Galleries Ass'n. Dec. 
8-31. Members Annual. Open to members. 
Mediums: oil, sculp. Jury. Purchase awards & 
$500 in cash prizes. Entry eards due Nov. 22; 
works Dee. 2. Chieago Gall. Ass’n., 215 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, tll. 


DALLAS, TEX., Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. 
Dec. 12-June 16. Third Texas Print Annual. 
Open to residents of Texas, & members of 
Armed Forces stationed there. All print me- 
diums. Jury. $200 In prizes. Entry cards & 
works due Dec. 4. Jerry Bywater, Direc., Dal- 
las Mus. of F. A.. Dallas, Tex. 


DAYTON, OHIO, Dayton Art Institute. Jan 
1-Feb. §. Local Artists Exhibition. Open to 
residents and former residents of Dayton and 
neighborhood. All permanent mediums, cera- 
mics and erafts. Jury. For further details 
write to Secretary to the Director, Dayton Art 
Institute, Forest and Riverview Avenues, 
Dayton 5, Ohio. 


DENVER, COL., Denver Art Museum. Dee. 
1-31. Open to Denver Artists Guild members. 
All mediums. Jury. No prizes. Museum See’y, 
Denver Art Museum, 463 City & County Bldg., 
Denver, Col. 


ELMIRA, N. Y., Arnot Art Gall. Dee. t-Jan. 2. 
The Work of Elmira Artists. Open to artists 
of Elmira, Elmira Hts., & Horseheads. All 
mediums. No jury. No prizes. Works due 
Nov. 25. Mrs. Jeannette M. Diven, Director, 
Arnot Art Gall., Elmira, N. Y. 


HAGERSTOWN, MD., Washington County Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. Jan. 30-Feb. 27. 12th An- 
nual of Cumberland Valley Artists. Open to 
artists resident in Cumberland Valley & 
members of Armed Forces stationed there. 
All mediums. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry cards 
due Dec. 30; works Jan. 15. Dr. John ° 
Craft, Diree., Wash. City. Mus. of F. A., Ha- 
gerstown, Md. 

JACKSON, MISS. Municipal Art 
Feb. 1{-28. Miss. Art Association Annual 
Exhibition of Oil Paintings. Open to all. 
2 works only. Fee for non-members $1.00. 
Jury. Prize $50.00 War Bond. Entry fee, 
blanks and works due Jan. 20. Mrs. L. Van 
Zant, 1601 Robinson St., Jackson, 26, Miss. 


Gallery, 


Tht CARIGITION CALENDAR 


EXHIBITIONS ARE OF PAINTINGS UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED 


ALBANY, N. Y., Inst. of Art: Life on the 
Hudson, Now. 4-Dec. 12. 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Univ. of N. M.: 
Albuquerque Artists, all mediums, Nov. 5- 
Dec. 3. 

BALTIMORE, MD., Mus. of Art: Art for 
Bonds; Living Masters of the Past; Old 
Master Drawings and Prints, to Nov. 28. 
Knaths, to Dec. 17. Contemp. American 
Watercolors, to Dec. 15. 

BETHLEHEM, PA., Lehigh Univ.: Leslie 
Powell, Ann Taube Goodman & Pfe. Luther 
Wenner, Nov. 15-Dec. 12. 

BLOOMINGTON, IND., Indiana Univ.: Dong 
Kingman Watercolors, to Nov. 27. 

BOSTON, MASS., Doll & Richards: French 
Paintings of the 20th Cent.. Nov. 16-Dec. 4. 


Guild of Boston Artists: 
Nov. 15-Nov. 27. 

Mus. of F. A.: Boston, its Life & its People— 
1630-1872, to Dee. 5 

Pub. Lib.: Bellow’s drawings, to Nov. 30. 

Robert C. Vose Galleries: Katchadourian, Nov. 


15-Dee. 4. 

CARBONDALE, ILL., Southern Illinois Nor- 
mal Univ.: Art for the Home Front, Nov. 1-30. 

CHAPEL HILL. N. C., Univ. of N. C.: Person 
Hall Gallery, Wildenhain, Pottery. A. Albers, 
Textiles, J. Albers, Paintings, Nov. 7-28; 
Weatherspoon Gallery, Silk Screen Prints, 
Nov. 1-21. A 

CHICAGO, ILL., Art Center: Deutsch ceramics, 
to Nov. 30. 

Chie. Galleries Assoc.: Heerman, Cilfone & 
Ruffolo, Oil Paintings, to Nov. 30. 

Findlay Galleries: Recent Portraits by L. Seyf- 
fert, Jr., Nov. 1-30; Watercolors by J. Delbos. 
Nov. 15-Dee. 15. 


McNutt Watercolors, 


Univ. of Chic.: Milwaukee Artists. Oils & 
Waterrolers, Nov. 7-Dec. 4. 
CINCINNATI, 0., Taft Mus.: Watercolors, 


paintings & drawings by the fighting Marines, 
Nov. 10-Dee. 5. 
CLAREMONT, CALIF., Pomona Col.: Latin 
American Sculpture & Painting, to Nov. 30. 
CLEVELAND, O., Mus. of Art: Thorne Minia- 
ture European Rooms, to Nov. 28; Our Navy 
in Action, Nov. 2-28. 


LOWELL, MASS., Whistler's Birthplace. Year- 
Round Exhibition. Open to professional ar- 
tists. All mediums. Fee: $1.50 per picture. 
jury. Single pictures received any time. John 
G. Wolcott, Vice Pres., Whistler House, 236 
Fairmount St.. Lowell. Mass. 


MUSKEGON, MICH., Hackley Art Gallery. 
Feb. 1-28, Artists of Greater Muskegon & 
Vicinity Annual. Open to artists of Gtr. Mus- 
kegon Vicinity. All mediums. No jury. No 
prizes. Entry cards due Jan. 25; works Jan. 
28. Mrs. Audrey H. Drumm, Ass’t. to Direc., 
Hackley Art Gall., Muskegon, Mich. 

NEW YORK, N.Y., R. H. Macy & 25 department 
stores throughout country. Open te all resi- 
dents of U. S. Artists in metropolitan area 
may present 2 to 3 specimens of work, out- 
of-towners send photographs. Mediums: oil & 
watercolor. Pictures must be framed, not ex- 
ceed 30 x 36. Work accepted will be offered 
for sale. Address Tomorrow's Masterpieces, 
200 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK. National Academy 
of Design, Feb. t!-Mar. |. 77th Water Color 
Society Annual. Open to all. tndividual 
labels $1.00. Write to Secretary of Society, 
c/o National Academy of Design, 1083 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. for explanatory 


prospectus. 
NORFOLK, VA., Norfolk Museum of Arts & 
Sciences. Feb. 6-27. Irene Leache Memorial 


Art Annual. Open to artists born or resident 
in Va. Mediums: oil & watercolor. jury. $350 
in prizes. Entry cards due Jan. 17; works 
Feb. |. Mrs. F. W. Curd, Chairman, 724 
Boissevain Ave., Norfolk 7, Va. 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA., Fine Arts Center, 
April 2-May 7. Sixth Annual Regional Show. 
Open to residents and former residents of 
W. Va., Ohio, Pa., and Va. Oils and water- 
colors. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards and work 
due March 20. Fine Arts Center, 317 W. 9th 
St., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1., Rhode Island School of 
Design. Sth Annual of Contemporary Rhode 
Island Art. April 2-May 1. Open to R. |. 
residents and members of Armed Forces re- 
siding in state. Works not previously shown 
here, not more than 3 in any one medium with 
maximum total of 5 per artist. Jury. No prizes. 
Entry cards due March 15. Gordon Washburn, 
Director, Museum of Art, Rhode Island School 
of Design, Providence, R. |. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. G. W. V. Smith Art 
Gallery, Dec. 5-24. 25th Annual Members Ex- 
hibition of the Springfield Art League. Open 
to members, memembership fee $3.00. Oils, 
watercolors, prints and sculpture. Jury. 
Prizes. Work due Nov. 23-24-26. Miss Helen 
Knox, 129 Sumner Avenue, Springfield, Mass. 


UTICA, N. Y., Munson-Williams-Proctor Inst. 
Feb. 6-28. 7th Annual Local Artists Exhib 
Open to artists residing within 100 mi. radius 
of Utica. All mediums. No jury. Entry ecards 
due Jan. 15; works Jan. 22. Joseph Trovato. 
Asst. Direc., 318 Genesee St., Utica, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Corcoran Gall. of Art 
Feb. 25-Mar. 23. Wash. Society of Miniature 
Painters, Sculptors & Gravers. Open to all 
living painters in U. S. Any medium. Fee 
$1.00. Jury. No prizes. Entry cards due Feb. 
18. Works due Feb. 19. Mary Elizabeth King, 
1518 28th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Butler Art Institute. 
Jan. t-Jan. 30, 1943. Ninth Annual New Year 
Show. Open to residents or former residents of 
Ohio, Penna., Virginia, W. Va., and Indiana. 
Oils and watercolors only. Jury. Purchase 
Awards and Prizes. Entry cards and works 
due Dee. 5. Secretary, Butler Art Inst., 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


School of Art: Exhibition of Winner and se- 
lection of 25 others designs from Springfield 
Mus. of F. A.’s Mural Competition, Nov. 22- 
Dec. 10. 

COLUMBUS, O., Gallery of F. A.: Small paint- 
ings by Corot, Nov. 6-Dec. 4; Columbus In- 
ternational Salon of Photography, Nov. 1-14. 

CONCORD, N. H., N. H. State Lib.: Oscar 
Carison, Oils, Nov. 15-Dee. tI. 

COSHOCTON, 0O., Johnson-Humrickhouse Me- 
morial Museum: traveling exhibition of Oils 
by Cleveland artists, No. 1-25. 

DALLAS, TEXAS, Mus. of F. A.: Renee Lahm, 
Gowaches, to Nov. 23; Texas Panorama, to 
Nov. 21; W. Cole, Paintings, to Nov. 21. 

DAVENPORT, IA. Municipal Gallery: Minne- 
sota Artists’ Exhibit, Nov. 7-Dee. |. 

DAYTON, 0O., Art Institute: Arbit Blatas 
Paintings, Islamic Art, & Ohio Print Makers, 
to New. 30. 

DETROIT, MICH., Inst. of Arts: Annual Ex- 
hibition for Mich. Artists, Nov. 16-Dee. 19. 

EASTHAMPTON, MASS., Williston Acad.: 
Far Eastern art, Nov. 20-27; ‘‘Contemporary 
Mexico,’’ te Nov. 20. 

FITCHBURG, MASS., Art Center: Itvanof- 
Rinov, paintings, and L. G. Hornby, water- 
colors and prints, to Dec. |. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., Art Gallery: Art 
of the Federal & Civil War Period, to Dee. 
it. 

Kent Art Group Center: 
paintings, to Dee. 4. 
GREENWICH, CONN., Lib.: 25th Annual of 
Greenwich Society of Artists, to Dec. 12. 
HARTFORD, CONN., Wadsworth Atheneum: 
Caravaggio and {7th Cent., to Dee. 31; Sil- 
houettes, to Dec. 31; Costumes, to Dec. 26; 
Portraits of Americans, Nov. 16-Dee. 15; 
Mexican Lith., Draw., Oils, and Watercolors, 

Nov. 16-Dee. 12. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., John Herron Art Mu- 
seum: Contemp. Dutch artists, to Dee. 12; 
Van Gogh, to Dec. 12. 

ITHACA, WN. Y., Cornell, Willard Straight 
Hall: John Hartell, to Nov. 27. 


Hildegarde Wall, 





















“A CENTURY OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE” 


HAYES 


STORAGE, PACKING 
& REMOVAL SERVICE 


Specialists in 
Collecting and Packing Arts 


FOR ARTISTS, GALLERIES, 
MUSEUMS & EXHIBITIONS 





GALLERIES AVAILABLE 
FOR EXHIBITIONS AND PREVIEWS 


Inquiries will receive prompt attention 
305-7 EAST 61 STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: REgent 4-1330 








KAETHE 
KOLLWITZ 


To December 4 


GALERIE ST. ETIENNE 


46 West 57th Street, New York 





Marion Claudel 


Nov. 22 through Dec. 4 


BONESTELL GALLERY 


18 EAST 57 STREET, N. Y. C. 








WATERCOLORS Soe 


FRANZ LERCH 


NOV. 23 thru DEC. 6 


ARTISTS GALLERY 
43 West 55th 


ALBERT DUVEEN 


XVilith and XIiXth Century 
AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


19 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 











RARE merica’s G&ret 
All-American Art Gallery .. . deveted 
since 1892 solely to the work of native 
artists of note and promise. A unique 


service to collectors, whose inquiries are 
invited. 


MACBETH GALLERY 
ll E. 57th St... New York 


S. HARTVELD 


PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURES 
WORKS OF ART 


by OLD MASTERS 
21 East 57th, New York 





_| CHAO MING CHEN 


Chinese Antiques 


Established in a United States 


in 20 
339-341 East 29th St. 
BALTIMORE. MD. 










































DOWNTOWN 


xk wk * 
ZERBE 


Until November 20 


GALLERY 





PAINTINGS 


PASCIN 
DEMUTH 


Nov 


& DRAWINGS BY 


‘““POP’’ HART 
DICKINSON 


23 - Dec. 4 





43 East 5lst Street, New York 











Paintings by 
FREDERICK 


SERGER 


November 15 through December 4 


LILIENFELD GALLERIES 
—— 21 EAST 57TH ST., N. Y. —— 





PAINTINGS BY 


LOUISE PERSHING 


Nov. 15- Dec. 3 


CONTEMPORARY 
A RTS _ 106 Eost 57th St., N. Y. 


Jose deCreeft 


December II 


16- 


PASSEDOIT GALLERY 


S7-TR St s% 


November 


EAST N.Y. 








oe 
th STREET GALLERIES 


60 22 East 60th St., N. Y. C. 


Celine Baekeland Lucy W. Hurry 
Mary K. Karasick Bonnie Walson 


Frances Daution Howard Claney 
NOV. 15 - NOV. 27th 














CERAMIC SCULPTURE 


LILIAN SWANN 


SAARINEN 


Through November 27 | 
| 
} 
| 


MIDTOWN 


A. D. GRUSKIN, DIRECTOR 
605 MADISON AV. (Bet. 57 & 58 Sts.) N. Y. 





‘AMERICAN CHILDREN” 
1700—1860 

PRIMITIVE PORTRAITS 

November 12—Through December 


Harry Stone, 555 Madison Ave. 
Between 55 & 56 Sts. 





KROLL BRACKMAN STERNE 
ETNIER LAUFMAN SPEIGHT 
PITTMAN DeGROOT L. BLANCH 


FARNSWORTH WHORF and others 


GALLERIES 





MILCH 


108 West 57 St., N.Y. 










LANSING, MICH 
Gouaches, to Dec. | 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF Univ. of S. Calif 
Fisher Gall Miniature Annual, to Nov. 30 

Vigeveno Gall Marcel Ignon, to Nov. 20 

LOWELL, MASS Whistler's Birthplace Art 
Mus.: M. Jones, oils and A. Bliss, miniatures 
to Jan. | 

MADISON, WIS., Wisconsin Union 
nual Salon of Art, to Nov. 29 


State Coll Cc Booth 


10th An 


MASSILLON, O., Museum: 8th Annual for ar- 
tists of Stark, to Nov. 30 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Brooks Mem. Gall Con 
temp. Chinese Paintings, to Nov. 28 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Inst. of Arts: local 
artists’ annual, to Nov. 30; fighting ships 
of U. S. Navy. paintings by Grant & Dawson 


to Nov. 21; Pre-Columbian Arts, to Nov. 28 

MONTCLAIR, WN. J., Art Mus 13th Annual 
N. J. State Exhib., to Nov. 28 

NEWARK, N. Jj., Artists of Today Sho-Biz."’ 
one man show by Scheffel, drawings, oils, & 
watercolors, Nov. 8-20 

NEW LONDON, CONN., Lyman Allyn Mus 
Paintings by Douglass, to Dec. | Water 
colors and oils by Eilshemius, to Nov. 30 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., Delgado Mus. of Art 
Fitzpatrick Drawings, to Nov. 21; Masters of 


Photography, to Nov. 22; thhuminated Gothic 
Woodcuts, to Nov. 25; C. Durieux, to Nov 
26; Modern Chinese Paintings, Nov. 28-Dec 


19; New Orleans Art League, Nov. 28-Dec. 31 


Arts & Crafts Club: Watercolors of the South 
Pacifie by Lieut. N. R. Howard, to Nov. 19 

NORFOLK, VA Mus. of Arts & Sciences 
Cartoons by Berryman, to Nov. 28; Water- 
colors by Red Robin, to Dec. 5 

OAKLAND, CALIF., Art Gall.: Pictures from 


1943 Annual, te Nov. 28 
OBERLIN, O., Allen Mus 
Forees’ Life Contest, to Nov. 25 
OLIVET, MICH., Olivet Coll.: Silk Screen 
Prints by Pytlak, to Nov. 29 


“Art in the Armed 


OSHKOSH, WIS., Public Mus.: Oils by Grace 
Bliss Stewart, to Nov. 30 

OXFORD, MISS.. Mary Buie Mus.: Kelly 
Fitzpatrick, to Nov. 30 

PASADENA, CALIF., Art Inst 1000 Yrs 
of Latin American Art, to Nov. 28 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., American Swedish 


Historical Mus.: Nils von Dardel, 
and oils, to Nov. 21 
Art Alliance: Theatre Arts Exhib.—'‘*Show 
Time,’’ to Dee. 12; MeMurtrie, oils and K 
McCormack, Color Prints, to Dec. 3 
PITTSBURGH, PA., Carnegie Inst.: Founder's 
Day Exhibit., Painting in U. S. and con- 
temp. American Prints from Pennell Competi 
tion, to Dee. 12 
PORTLAND, OREGON, Art 
Paintings; §2 Oregon 
Dee. | 
READING PA., Mus. and Art Gall 
hisba Hergesheimer, te Nov. 28 
RICHMOND, VA., Mus. of F. A.: Primitive 
Masks, to Nov. 17; “Painting for Fun,’ 
watercolors by Stone, to Nov. 29; Wall Paint- 
ings of India & Ceylon, Nov. 21-Dec. 12 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., Mem. Gall.: Brazil 
Builds, Provincial French Exhib., to Nov. 30. 
ROCKFORD, ILL., Burpee Gall.: Watercolors 
by Tom Dietrich, Mexican Exhibit. to Dec. 6 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF., Crocker Gall.: Alison 


watercolors 


Mus 
artists; 


Contemp 
Lawrence, to 


E. Sopho 


Stilwell, watercolors; Primitives by ‘‘Granma 
NEW YOR 
A.C.A., 63 E. 57 Jos. Stella, to Nov. 27 
Allied Artists, N. Y. Hist. Soc. 


Annual Show, to Nov. 28 
Amer. British, 44 W. 56 
Ladislas Segy, Nov. 15-27 
Amer. Fine Arts Soc., 215 W. 57 Veterans 


5th Annual; Wolf Art Club Annual, to Nov. 28 


An American Place, 509 Madison 
John Marin, to Jan. 9 
Argent, 42 W. 57 
Benson Sibley & Kempton, to Nov. 20 
Electronic ptgs. by Peavy; Julia Holt, 
Nov. 22-Dec. 4 
Artist Assec., 138 W. 15 
Benefit Show, to Dec. 16 
Artists, 43 W. 55 Louis Monza, to Nov. 22 


Franz Lerch, watercolors, 
Art of This Century, 30 W. 57 


Nov. 23-Dec. 6 


Jackson Pollock, to Nov. 28 

Assoc. Amer., 711 Fifth 
Aaron Bohrod, Nov. 17-Dec. 4 

Avery Lib., Columbia U. 


Greek Revival Itllus., to Dec. 18 


Babcock, 38 E. 57 Jean Liberte, to Nov. 27 
Barzansky, 664 Madison 

S. Rothbort, to Nov. 21 
Christmas Group, Nov. 25-Jan. | 

Bignou, 32 E. 57 
19th Century French, to Dec. 4 
Bonestell, 18 E. 57 Hans Moller, to Nov. 20 
Marion Claudel, Nov. 22-Dec. 3 
Brandt, 50 E. 57 V. Candell, to Nov. 19 
Cameron Booth, Nov. 19-Dec. 10 

Brooklyn Museum 
Prints of Our Allies, to Dee. 5 
Netherlands Photos, to Dec. 5 
The Eight, Nov. 24-Jan. 16 


Butler Gall., 126 E. 57 
D. & R. Beer Watercolors, to Nov. 20 
Buchholz, 32 E. 57 
Early work of Cont. Artists, Nov. 16-Dec. 4 
Carstairs, |! E. 57 Segonzac, to Nov. 27 
Clay Club, 4 W. 8 
Sculp. by Service Men, Nov. 21-Jan. | 
Cont. Arts, 106 E. 57 
Louise Pershing, Nov. 15-Dec. 3 
Downtown, 43 E. 51. Karl Zerbe, to Nov. 27 
Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57 
140th Anniversary Exhibition, Nov. 15-Dec. 4 
Durlacher, tf E. 57 
Old Masters Drwgs., to Nov. 27 
33 W. 8 
Gotham Painters, to Nov. 2! 
Ernest Sumner, Nov. 22-Dec. 7 
Ferargil, 63 E. 57...Everett Shinn, to Nov. 28 
Geo. Heuston, Nov. 15-28 
Gall. of Mod. Art, 18 E. 57 
French & Amer. Ptg., Nov. 15-30 
Grand Central Gall., 15 Vanderbilt 
Hovsep Pushman, to Nov. 27 
Gordon Grant, Nov. 30-Dee. 31 
Iranian Inst., 9 E. 89..Asiatic Art, to Dec. 25 
Kennedy, 785 Fifth......Lithos and etchings 
by John Copley, Nov. 22-Dec. 31 
Kleemann, 65 E. 57 
Julius Delbos, watercolors, to Nov. 27 
Knoedler, 14 E. 57 
Morgan Collection, Nov. 24-Dec. I! 
Kraushaar, 730 Fifth 
Guy Péne du Bois, Nov. 23-Dee. II 
Frederick B. Serger, Nov. 15-Dec. 4 
Levy, Julien, 42 E. 57 
Eugene Berman, to Nov. 30 


8th St., Gall., 











Moses’’; Index of Amer 
trospective, to Nov. 30 
ST. LOUIS, MO., City Art Mus 


Design; Keith re 


: Third Annual 


Mo. Exhib.: Modern textiles; Picasso, stencil 
prints & etchings, to Nov. 30. Early Amer 
prints, to Nov. 22 

Eleanor Smith Gall Watercolors by James 
Green, to Nov. 27 

ST. PAUL, MINN St. Paul Gall Contemp 
French Art, to Nov. 25 

SAN DIEGO, CAL., F. A. Gall.: Arthur Beau 


mont, watercolors, old samplers, French prints 
to Nov. 30: The Navy in Action, photos, Nov 
22-Dee. 19 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., De Young Mem 
Mus.: contemp. British Art; brush paintings 
by Shu-Chi; archaic Chinese; paintings & 
drawings by refugee children, to Nov. 30 
Paintings by Berlandina, Nov. 20-30 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL., Mus. of Art: Paint- 
ings by Quintanilla, Pelton, Charlies & Hazel 
McKinley, & Tehokotoua, to Nov. 30 

SANTA MONICA, CAL., City Hall Gall 
eraft Art. to Nov. 30 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y., Skidmore Coll 
Arts in therapy, Nov. 22-Dee. 15. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Art Mus.: Soldiers of Pro 
duction, Russian arts & crafts, Ships for Vic- 
tory, Harrison paintings, to Dee. 5 

SOUTH HADLEY, MASS., Mt. Holyoke Coll.: 
Paul Sample, paintings, to Nov. 28 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Mus. of F. A.: Lith 
by Forain, British watercolors, to Nov. 30; 
Wings over America, Nov. (8-Dec. 31 

TACOMA, WASH.., Coll. of Puget Sound: water- 
colers by Cal. artists, by Raymond Hill; 
paintings by shipbuilders, to Nov. 28 

TOPEKA, KANSAS, Mulvane Mus.: Artists for 
Victory Posters, to Nov. 28. 

TULSA, OKLAHOMA, Philbrook Art Center: 
Contemp. art of Western Hemisphere, Indian 
costumes, to Nov. 29; Art of Australia, to 
Now. 17. 

URBANA, ILL., Univ. of tl 
vertising, to Nov. 30 

UTICA, N. Y., Munson-Williams-Proctor Inst 
Latin American Paintings, prints from Mex- 
ico and Argentina, to Nov. 22 


Air 


: Artists in Ad- 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Corcoran Gall.: alumni 
and students sale exhib., to Nov. 21; Anton 
Fischer oil paintings, to Nov. 25; work of 
merchant seamen, New. 28-Dec. 24. 

Phillips Mem. Gall.: four exhibitions: East- 
West, Paintings by Marsden Hartley. draw- 


ings and watercolors by Mahonri Young, 19th 
and 20th Cent. Drawings and prints, to Nov 


23 
WICHITA, KANSAS, Art Assoc.: Guild An- 
nual, Prairie Print Makers, to Nov. 30. 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS., Lawrence Art Mus.: 
Tunisian Triumph, Nov. (8-Dee. 9 

YONKERS, N. Y., Budson River Mus.: Sketches 
and porcelains by Stengel, to Dec. 19; oils 
and watercolors, to Dec. 5 

YOUNGSTOWN, 0O., Butler Inst.: Art from 
Fighting China, to Nov. 28; Best things in 
Chinese art, to Dec. 5; Rolf Stoll, Nov. 19- 


Dee. 5. 
ZANESVILLE, 0O., Art Inst.: Strengel, Fin- 
nish textiles, to Nov. 29; Amer. Ceramics. 


to Nev. 25; Figureheads and carvings from 
Amer. Clipper ships, to Dec. 5; Variety within 
a group, Nov. 28-Dec. 15; Portraits by S. 
Haley, Nov. 28-Dec. 20 

. Ore 


Macbeth, {1 E. 57..Andrew Wyeth, to Nov. 20 
Children’s portraits by E. B. Lintott, 
Now. 22-Dec. 4 
Women’s Nat'l. Expos. 
of Arts and Industries, Nov. 22-28 
16 W. 57 Hondius, Nov. 1-20 
; Mocharniuk, Nov. 22-Dec. 4 
Matisse, 41 E. 57....Mare Chagall, to Nov. 27 
Metropolitan Mus. Beauty of Greece: 
Soviet Artist in the War, to Nov. 30 
WPA Prints; Old and Modern Prints; 
Greek Revival in U. S., to Nov. 30 
Midtown, 605 Madison 
t Doris Rosenthal, Nov. 
Mileh, 108 W. 57 
Cont. 


Madison Sq. Garden 


Marquie, 


22-Dee. I! 


Amer. Painters, to Nov. 30 
Morton, 222 W. 59 Gregory Ivy, to Nov. 22 
Mus. of City of N. Y., 5th Ave. 

Alexander Alland photos, to Nov. 30 
Mus. of Mod. Art, 11 W. 53 
Calder; Negro Art, to Nov. 28 
: Marines under Fire, to Jan. 9 
Nat'l Academy, 1083 Fifth. Soe. of Amer. 


Etchers 28th Annual, Nov. 17-Dec. 8 
New Art Circle, 41 E. 57 


Henry McCarter, to Nov. 20 

Israel Litwak, Nov. 22-Dec. {8 

Newhouse, 5 E. 57 Geo. Chann, to Nov. 27 
New School, 66 W. 12 


Hans Jelinek, drwgs. & prints, Nov. 15-Dee. | 
N. Y. Hist. Soe., 170 Cent’l. Pk. W. 

30th Annual Allied Artists of Amer.. to 

Nov. 28 
58 St...Helene C. Judge, watercolors, to Nov. 30 
Newton, i! E. 57..Adeline Guimard, to Nov. 20 
Nierendorf, 53 E. 57 

Amer. Expresionism; Feininger; Nevelson; 

. to Nov. 20 
Niveau, 63 E. 57. . Johannes Schiefer, to Nov. 19 
’ Utrillo, Nov. 20-Dee. 15 
Non-Objective, 24 E. 54 

New Loan Exhibit, to Dec. | 
59 W. 56 
Fannie Hillsmith, Nov. 16-Dec. 6 
E. 57 


121 
Jose de Creeft, Nov. 15-Dec. It 
Perls, 32 E. 58...Madeline Pereny, to Nov. 27 
Pinacotheca, 20 W. 58........Ben Harris; 
Halliburton, sculp., to New. 20 
Nina Balaban, Nov. 23-Dec. 22 
108 W. 57 
“We Challenge,”’ Nov. 15-Dec. 5 
Rehn, 683 Fifth........ Burchfield, to Nov. 27 
Rosenberg, 16 E. 57....Milton Avery, to Dec. | 
Rosenthal, 71 E. 57 
Ruth Raemisch, Nov. 20-Dec. 1 
St. Etienne, 46 W. 57 
Kaethe Kollwitz, to Dec. 4 
60th St., 22 E. 60....Group Show, Nov. 15-28 
Staten Island Mus...Emma White, toa Nov. 30 
Stone, 555 Madison..Amer. Children, to Jan. 1 
Studio Guild, 130 W. 57 
Goethe, sculp., to Nov. 27 
10 W. Sth St....Glackens Memorial, to Dec. 5 
Thannhauser, 165 E. 62..French Art, to Dec. 31 
Wakefield, 64 E. 55 
Kurt Seligman, Etchings, Nov. 15-27 
Weyne, 794 Lex..... Albert Urban, to Nov. 30 
Wildenstein, 19 E. 64 


Norlyst, 


Passedoit, 


Puma, 


Mrs. Benjamin Rogers, Now. 16-Dec. 8 
Wittard, S2 B. G7... ...00. Gina Knee, to Dec. 4 
+55 tanaee Tamayo, to Dee. 4 


Valentine, 55 E. 57 
Village Art Center, 12 Wash Mews 
Terrell, Nov. 16-Dec. | 


Watercolors 








SCHONEMAN 
GALLERIES 


Sine Paintings 
of C11 Schools 


73 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone PLaza 8-0796 
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Sculpture 


Terrell 


November 16 through December 1 
10:30 to 4:30 


2-6 Sundays 
VILLAGE ART CENTER 
12 Washington Mews 


WATERCOLORS BY 


JULIUS DELBOS 


TO NOV. 27 


KLEEMANN 


——65 East 57th St., N. Y.—— 





Exhibition of Paintings and Watercolors 


de SEGONZAC 


| 
| 












Nov. 10-27 


CARSTAIRS ART GALLERY 


11 East 57th St., N. Y. 





Exhibition Nov. 18 - 27 


KURT SELIGMANN 


Illustrations for European 
and American Books — 
Also Engravings and Drawings 


WAKEFIELD GALLERY 


64 EAST 55th STREET, NEW YORK 


Nov. 15 - Dec. 5 
WE CHALLENGE 
War Art 
Weber - Grosz - Puma 
Gropper - Thall + Groth Lipton 


enthouse 


PUMA Sos w. 57 st. 








NICHOLAS 
MOCHARNIUK 


SCULPTURE 
MARQUIE GALLERY 

16 W. 57th ST. 
NOV. 22————————— DEC. 


ELECTRONIC PAINTINGS 
by 
PAULINE PEAVY 


NOV. 22 thru DEC. 4 
42. W. 57) Ganery NYG 


Printed in U.S.A 
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DUVEEN BROTHERS 


INC. 


PAINTINGS 
LAPEST RUSS 
PORCELALNS 


OBJETS 


720 FIFTH AVENUE 


VART 


NEW YORK 





HOW MUCH IS YOUR THANKS WORTH? 


HANKS ... to the Chinese, who never had much, 
but who at least had the guts to stand up to the 
Japs for seven long years. 

Thanks ...to the Norwegians, who lost their coun- 
try but never surrendered themselves. 

Thanks...to the Russians, who gave their lives 
and homes and burned their factories and fields to 
turn Hitler’s dream of conquest into a nightmare of 
defeat. 

Thanks to the British, who might have given up 
but didn’t...to the Yugoslavs, who still fight in the 
hills...thanks to all the freedom-loving people in 
the world who gave us time to gather our strength. 

Make your thanks to all of these really mean some- 
thing... by giving generously to the National War 
Fund through the New York Committee. Seventeen 


NATIONAL AGENCIES 


war relief agencies have banded together in this 
great work to make the thanks of America mean 
something both abroad and at home and wherever 
our men fight on land or sea. 

For we owe thanks, too, to the young men of 
America who gave up careers and good jobs to do 
the job that has to be done...and to those who 
cheerfully saw their lives turned upside down so that 
their men could fight and build ships and turn out 
tanks and planes and guns, all day and all night. 

Because the National War Fund is combined with 
nine of our own local war-related agencies, you are 
being asked to give only once, this year, for all 
twenty-six. So add up all you would have given to 
each, and then double the total! There’s no better 
way to show your gratitude. 


NEW YORK COMMITTEE 


NATIONAL 


~y° USO Queen Wilhelmina Fund 
G 1Ue United Seamen's Service Russian War Relief 
c War Prisoners Aid United China Relief 
Belgian War Relief Society United Czechoslovak Relief 
r Y x British War Relief Society United Yugoslav Relief Fund 
) \ ( fh French Relief Fund Refugee Relief Trustees 
= - 2 Friends of Luxembourg United States Committee for 
Greek War Relief Association the Care of European Chil- 
Norwegian Relief dren 
fo r Polish War Relief 


NEW YORK AGENCIES 
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As chairman of the Art and Antiques Division, | appeal to the patriotism of 
all dealers and their employees to give generously to the National War Fund. 


James P. Montllor, Executive Secretary, ART AND ANTIQUE DEALERS LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 
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